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It  was .  a  critical  moment ;  but  the  danger  which  threatened  both  the  fair  occupant  of  the 
carnage  and  the  old  man  was  suddenly  averted  by  the  bold  action  of  a  youth  who,  dart¬ 
ing  from  the  sidewalk,  seized  one  of  the  horses  by  the  head  and  checked  their  speed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  OLD  COTN  DEALER 

“Stop  them,  somebody!  Stop  them!  Stop  them!  Help! 
Oh.  help!” 

It  was  a  runaway  team  on  Broadway,  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

An  elegant  private  coupe,  drawn  by  a  span  of  high-mettled 
bays  with  gold-mounted  harness,  came  tearing  up  the  crowded 
street  like  mad. 

The  coupe  was  without  a  driver,  and  as  it  swayed  from  side 
to  side,  crashing  and  banging  among  the  carts,  drays,  hacks 
and  other  vehicles  which  pressed  about  it,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl  could  be  distinctly 
seen  in  the  fading  twilight  thrust  from  the  window,  with 
face  as  white  as  death  itself,  calling  aloud  for  help. 

The  horses  had  reached  the  corner  of  Reade  street,  when, 
seized  by  some  sudden  freak,  they  turned  abruptly  out  of 
Broadway  and  dashed  into  the  latter  thoroughfare,  at  the 
precise  time  that  an  old  man,  half  blind  and  carrying  a  tin 
box  in  one  hand,  guiding  himself  by  the  aid  of  a  cane  held 
in  the  other,  had  attempted  to  cross  the  street. 

It  was  a  critical  moment. 

A  crowd  of  men  and  boys  were  in  full  chase,  shouting  at 
tho  tops  of  their  voices  and  adding  thereby  to  the  horses’ 
fright,  while  others  could  be  seen  hastening  down  the  street 
with  the  evident  intention  of  heading  off  the  flying  team. 

Danger  for  the  fair  occupant  of  the  carriage  there  was, 
certainly,  but  the  danger  of  the  old  man  was  greater. 

But  the  danger  which  threatened  both  was  suddenly  averted 
| by  the  bold  action  of  a  youth  who,  darting  from  the  sidewalk, 
seized  the  off  horse  by  the  head  and  checked  his  speed. 

He  was  not  a  moment  too  soon. 

Already  the  old  man  had  in  his  fright  slipped  on  the  slushy 
pavement  and  fallen.  In  another  instant  he  would  have  been 
trampled  beneath  the  horses’  feet. 

It  was  all  the  work  of  an  instant. 

In  another  the  young  man  had  relinquished  his  hold  on  the 
panting  horses  to  a  policeman  who  had  come  running  up,  and 
taking  the  aged  stranger  tenderly  by  the  arm,  assisted  him  to 
Then  drawing  him  to  the  sidewalk,  he  had,"  before  the 
lady  in  the  carriage  had  even  time  to  thank  him,  mingled 
with  the  crowd. 

Who  was  he? 

(  r  Where  was  he? 

These  questions  were  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  but  so 
suddenly  had  the  whole  thing  happened  that  no  one  seemed 
<•  to  tell. 

q-pe  coachman,  who  had  temporarily  left  his  horses,  now 
,  ,  ,  ■(.  running  up  and  assumed  their  charge. 

In  another  moment  the  coupe  rolled  away,  the  crowd  dis- 
rx-r-ed,  and  the  trifling  incident — for  such  a  happening  is 
Ifjt'ijiui'  more  in  New  York  City— became  u  thing  of  the  past. 
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Now,  had  anyone  been  especially  anxious  to  have  tonnd  the 
brave  youth  who  had  stopped  the  carriage,  they  need  not  have 
gone  far. 

Even  as  the  bystanders  looked  about  to  discover  what  had 
become  of  him  he  was  leading  the  old  man  up  Reade  street  in 
the  direction  of  Centre,  seemingly  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  done  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  way. 

They  were  an  odd-looking  couple. 

One  old,  half  blind  and  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave; 
the  other  young  and  handsome,  with  dark-brown  hair  and 
flashing  gray  eyes,  just  entering  upon  the  battel  of  life. 

Right  there  the  difference  ended. 

Socially  their  positions  seemed  much  the  same,  for  both 
were  poorly  clad— the  younger  man  being  by  far  the  shabbier 
of  the  two — both  belonged  evidently  to  that  great  mass  of  the 
citizens  of  the  metropolis  who  live  in  one  perpetual  struggle 
for  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 

The  youth  supported  the  steps  of  the  old  man  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  son. 

“Are  you  hurt,  sir?”  he  asked,  as  they  left  the  crowd  be¬ 
hind  them.  “That  was  a  bad  fall  you  had.” 

“Hurt,  boy?  Hurt!”  cried  the  old  man  in  a  tremulous  voice. 
“I — I  would  have  been- killed  had  it  not  been  for  you.  I  ought 
to  be  very  thankful,  and  I  am.  May  I  ask  your  name?’’ 

“My  name  is  Harry  Ashmore.” 

“Where  do  you  live?  I  shan’t  forget  what  you  have  done. 
I— I  am  very  poor,  but  I  have  my  little  savings,  and  I  shall 
reward  you  later  on.” 

The  boy  laughed. 

“I  guess  we  are  both  of  us  in  about  the  same  fix,”  he  said, 
lightly.  “The  fact  Is,  I’m  a  stranger  in  the  city,  and  I  don't 
live  anywhere  in  particular.  If  you  could  spare  me  half  a 
dollar  now  to  get  a  meal  and  lodging — mind,  I  do  not  ask  it— 
we  will  call  it  square.” 

They  had  reached  the  corner  of  Reade  and  Centre  streets 
now.  Six  o’clock  had  already  sounded  on  the  numerous  whis¬ 
tles  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  that  crowded 
portion  of  the  city,  and  the  sidewalks  were  thronged  with 
pedestrians,  all  hurrying  toward  their  respective  homes. 

Certainly  the  poorest  dressed  among  these  busy  toilers  was 
better  clad  than  the  old  man  with  the  tin  box,  and  yet  the 
garments  which  he  wore  were  princely  when  compared  Avith 
those  of  the  youth  who  now  made  this  modest  demand. 

The  old  man,  pausing  in  his  walk,  leaned  against  an 
adjoining  railing  and  surveyed  his  companion  from  head  to 
foot. 

“Indeed!  And  is  it  so  bad  as  that?”  he  demanded.  “Now 
I  come  to  look  at  you - ” 

“I  look  like  a  beggar,  do  I?  Well,  I  ain’t,  and  you  needn’t 
put  me  down  for  one.  If  you  think  I  have  earned  half  a 
dollar,  give  it  to  me.  If  not,  I’ll  bid  you  good  night  and 
be  off.” 

“Don’t  be  hasty,  young  man.  I  didn’t  say  you  look  like 
a  beggar.” 
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“But  you  meant  it.  I’m  poor  enough,  heaven  knows,  and, 
(to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  have  not  a  friend  or  a  relative 
'in  the  world,  but  I  haven’t  fallen  as  low  as  that — not  quite— 
yet.” 

The  old  man  eyed  him  strangely. 

‘‘You  are  not  acquainted  in  New  York?”  he  asked  at  length. 

“No.” 

“Where  are  you  from?” 

“I  came  here  from  Chicago  three  months  ago.” 

“Why  did  you  come?”, 

“Because  I  was  a  fool.” 

“You  hoped  to  get  employment?” 

“Yes,  that  was  my  idea.” 

‘’And  you  have  failed?” 

“Failed  miserably.  I  have  tried  everything.  I  have  gone 
from  door  to  door  through  the  business  part  of  the  city,  only 
'to  meet  with  refusal  from  every  one  to  whom  I  applied.” 

“Hum!” 

The  old  man  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

Several  minutes  elapsed  before  he  spoke  again. 

"How  old  are  you?”  he  demanded,  abruptly,  raising  his 
ieyes  to  Harry  Ashmore,  who  stood  quietly  by  waiting  for 
Ihim  to  speak. 

“Twenty-two  last  August.” 

“Just  his  age— just  his  age,”  murmured  the  other  to  him¬ 
self,  “and  as  to  looks - 

“Who  were  your  parents,  young  man?” 

This  last  sentence  was  spoken  with  a  certain  fierceness. 

The  old  man  had  thrust  his  head  suddenly  forward,  and 
was  now  peering  into  Harry’s  face. 

“Don’t  ask  me.”  returned  the  youth,  drawing  back.  “I 
[couldn't  tell  you  if  I  would.  I  was  brought  up  -  by  a  man 
named  Reynolds  in  Chicago.  I  was  not  his  son.  as  he  often 
told  me:  who  I  am  I  know  no  more  than  yourself.” 

The  old  man’s  countenance  fell. 

“Where  is  this  Reynolds?”  he  asked,  in  a  faltering  voice. 

“He  is  dead.  He  was  a  carpenter,  and  fell  off  a  building 
and  was  killed.” 

“But  he  left  a  family— they  may  know?” 

“He  left  no  one.  He  was  unmarried;  we  lived  alone  to 
gether  from  the  date  of  my  earliest  recollection  until  his 
death.” 

“After  he  died  you  came  to  New  York?” 

“That  was  it.  I  had  nothing  to  live  on,  had  never  been 
taught  any  trade  nor  put  to  business,  and  I  thought  I  might 
las  well  starve  to  death  in  one  place  as  another— certainly  I 
'hit  it  when  I  came  here.” 

“Is  it  so  bad  as  that?” 

“I  have  eaten  nothing  since  yesterday  morning.” 

“And  you  want  work?” 

“The  -worst  kind  of  way.” 

Again  the  strange  look  in  the  old  man’s  eyes. 

“How  would  you  like  to  work  for  me?”  he  asked.  “I  am 
not  rich,  but  I  will  pay  you  well,  give  you  plenty  to  eat  and 
a  place  to  sleep.” 

Harry  Ashmore  broke  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

“What,  selling  old  coins?”  he  exclaimed.  “From  your  ap¬ 
pearance  I  shouldn’t  think  there  was  enough  in  that  business 
Tor  one,  to  say  nothing  of  two.” 

“Ha!  you  know  me?” 

“I  don’t' know  your  name,  but  I  have  seen  you  standing 
beside  your  little  boards  with  old  coins  tacked  upon  them  on 
the  Yesey  street  side  of  St.  Paul’s  churchyard  fence.  I  have 
often  wondered  how  you  managed  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together.” 

“You  have?” 

“Yes,  many  a  time.  I  recognized  you  the  moment  you 
stumbled  under  the  horses’  feet.?” 

The  old  man  gave  vent  to  a  low  chuckle. 

“People  don't  know  as  much  as  they  think  they  do.  some¬ 
times.”  he  muttered.  “The  day  may  come  when  old  Peter 
Stanton  will  surprise  them  all.” 

“Shouldn’t  wonder,”  replied  the  other,  lightly.  “But  I  must 
be  off,  my  friend,  for  I  have  my  night’s  lodging  to  look  up 
yet.  You  can  keep  your  half  dollar— I  don’t  want  it.  I  guess 
you  need  it  more  than  I  do,  after  all.” 

He  had  turned,  and  was  about  to  hurry  away,  when  the 
old  nun’s  grasp  was  felt  on  his  arm. 

“Stop!  I  want  you,”  he  whispered.  “I  have  work  for  a 
young  head  and  stout  limbs  which  I  am  getting  too  old  and 
too  feeble  to  perform  myself.  Come  with  me  to  my  house  and 
I  will  explain.  Meanwhile,  oblige  me  by  accepting  this  as  a 
reward  for  the  service  you  have  done  me  to-night.” 

lie  pressed  a  coin  into  the  hand  of  Harry  Ashmore  as  he 


spoke,  who  held  it  carelessly  up  to  the  light  of  a  lamp  post 
beneath  which  they  stood.  . 

The  coin  was  no  half  dollar,  as  Harry  had  supposed. 
Instead,  lie  beheld  a  new  twenty-dollar  piece  of  bright,  yel¬ 
low'  gold. 


CHAPTER  II. 


JOE  DOUBLEDAY  RECEIVES  A  STARTLING  PROPOSAL 


“Here  you  are,  gents!  Here  you  are!  A  little  article  required 
in  every  family.  Slocum’s  patent  needle-threader  and  thimble 
combined— something  that  no  w'ell-regulated  household  should 
be  without.  It  threads  the  finest  needle  with  the  coarsest 
cotton  without  the  aid  of  glasses,  and,  one  might  almost  say, 
without  the  aid  of  eyes.  A  child  can  operate  it;  an  old  lady  , 
of  ninety,  wdio  is  stone-blind,  has  been  known  to  use  it  freely,  ' 
for  it  is  the  best,  the  simplest,  the  most  useful  little  article  a 
ever  offered  to  the  public  for  the  small  sum  of  ten  cents.” 

It  was  Joe  Doubleday  -who  rattled  off  this  long  harangue,* 
and  having  reached  a  point  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  pause  for  breath,  he  stopped  and  began  putting 
a  piece  of  thread  through  one  of  Slocum’s  patent  needle- 
threaders  and  pulling  it  out  again  with  great  celerity  in  a 
vain  hope  of  attracting  a  crowTd. 

Now  Joe  Doubleday  lived  on  crow’ds. 

They  had  become  to  him  as  essential  as  the  very  air  be 
breathed. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  young  fellow  of  trim,  well-built  ap¬ 
pearance,  dressed — it  was  the  month  of  March — in  a  seedy 
suit  of  gray  cassimere  of  last  summer’s  pattern,  without  over¬ 
coat  or  gloves,  wearing  lowr  shoes  all  run  down  at  the  heel 
and  out  at  the  toe,  and  a  rusty  beaver— several  bats  behind 
the  fashion-stilted  rakishly  on  one  side  of  his  head. 

Add  to  the  picture  a  little  black  bag  slung  across  his  back 
by  aid  of  a  strap,  and  one  of  Slocum’s  patent  needle-threaders, 
which  be  is  in  the  act  of  operating,  with  bands  fairly  blue 
from  the  chilling  March  air,  and  you  have  as  accurate  a  rep¬ 
resentation  of  Joe  Doubleday,  the  street  fakir,  as  pen  can  give. 

Not  that  there  was  anything  especially  peculiar  about  Joe 
Doubleday. 

By  no  means. 

There  wrere  hundreds  of  men  just  like  him  in  New  York 
City  at  the  time  of  w’hlch  wre  wrrite — there  are  hundreds  still 
to-day. 

Drifting  in  from  the  country  some  ten  years  previous  to  the 
opening  of  our  story,  provided  with  about  ten  dollars  in  cash, 
unlimited  cheek,  a  love  for  good  whisky  and  a  sportive  life, 
without  the  least  desire  whatever  to  work  in  order  to  obtain 
these  luxuries,  Joe  had  led  a  precarious  existence  for  more 
years  than  he  liked  to  count. 

He  had  been  a  clerk,  a  salesman,  a  bartender,  a  billiard 

marker,  a  book  agent,  an  attendant  in  a  gambling  saloon,  a - 

But  where’s  the  use  in  further  enumeration?  In  each  and 
every  position  which  he  had  occupied  Joe  had  been  found 
faithless,  through  an  overweening  love  of  strong  drink  and 
an  unfortunate  propensity  to  appropriate  to  his  own  use  any 
surplus  cash  on  which  he  could  get  his  hands. 

And  now,  nil  else  failing,  he  had  been  forced  to  the  street 
to  eke  out  a  living  as  best  he  could,  for  the  simple  reason  that* 
no  one  could  be  found  to  trust  him  at  all. 

“A  poor  night  for  business,”  he  muttered,  as  he  stood  on  the 
corner  of  Chatham  street  and  Chambers,  watching  the  end¬ 
less  procession  that  hurried  past  him.  “Seems  as  though  no 
one  had  any  time  to  spare  to-night.  By  ginger!  I  wish  1  * 
knew  what  would  attract  them.  If  I  was  only  musical,  now, 

I  might  try  a  song.” 


But  Joe  was  not  musical,  and  even  if  he  had  been,  it  is 
moie  than  doubtful  if  a  song  would  have  proved  an  attraction 
to  a  New  York  crowd  on  that  damp,  chilling  March  evening — 
the  evening  upon  which  young  Harry  Ashmore  drew  the 
old  coin  denier  from  under  the  horses’  feet 


ne  merer  ore  Degnn  nis  usual  Harangue  once  more  with  a 
energy  which  betokened  an  empty  stomach,  and— we  blush  t 
say  it,  but  truth  compels  us— a  throat  dry  and  parched  for  tli 
want  of  a  drink. 

“Here  you  are,  gents!  The  best,  the  cheapest  little  articl 
that  was  ever  offered  to  the  public - ” 

Joe  Doubledny  stopped  suddenly,  and.  thrusting  his  needh 
threader  into  his  pocket,  began  to  move  a  wav  from  In  froti 
of  the  saloon  before  wbleb  bis  station  had  boon  0b  won 
The  reason  for  this  sudden  notion  was  to  bo  fo  „  \  in 
stout,  comfortably-dressed  middle-aged  geutloiuaii,  with  eve 
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a 


concealed  by  a  pair  of  green  spectacles,  who  lmcl  paused  at 
Rthe  curbstone  and  stood  regarding  him  fixedly  as  lie’  began 

to  talk, 

“Another  one  of  those  blasted  detectives!”  muttered  the 
young  man  to  himself.  “He  knows  I’ve  got  no  license,  and 
[he's  after  me.  That’s  the  way  with  these  fellows.  They 
|  won't  give  a  man  a  chance  to  make  an  honest  living,  and  they 
are  ready  to  nab  him  the  instant  lie  attempts  to  go  wrong.” 

He  turned  the  corner  of  Chambers  street,  and  was  hurrying 
away,  when  a  hand  was  suddenly  laid  upon  his  arm. 

“How’s  business.  Mr.  Doubleday?  Rather  slow,  I  fancy, 

1  is  it  not?” 

It.  was  the  man  with  the  green  spectacles. 

With  a  few  quick  steps  he  had  hurried  to  the  fakir’s  side 
“Business  is  all  right  if  a  fellow  can  only  be  let  alone,” 
[  replied  Joe.  crossly,  at  the  same  time  backing  up  against 

\  a  wall. 


They  had  followed  him  up  so  closely  that  they  even  knew 
»liis  name. 

V  "Sold  much  to-day?” 

“Sold  what?  I  ain't  selling  nothing.” 

“Slocum’s  patent  needle-threader.” 

“Oh,  you  go  to  grass!  Mind  your  own  business  and  I’ll 
mind  mine.” 

The  man  laughed. 

“1  fear  you  don’t  understand  me,  my  friend,”  he  said 
[  quietly.  "I  have  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  interfere  with 
your  business.  I  simply  want  a  young  man  of  about  your  size 
and  mental  capacity  for  a  delicate  job.  You  have  been  named 
to  me  as  a  suitable  person— there’s  my  card.” 

The  card  was  a  plain  bit  of  pasteboard,  on  which  was 
imprinted  the  words: 

“Hammel  &  Co, 

“99  1-2  Chambers  Street. 

That  was  all. 

Joe  Doubleday  stared  at  the  man  doubtfully. 

He  had  heard  of  Hammel  &  Co.  before. 

Their  office,  iu  fact,  was  a  dingy,  triangular  building,  at 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  occupying  the  space  at  the  inter¬ 
section  of  Chambers,  New  Chambers  and  Oak  streets,  diagon¬ 
ally  opposite  to  where  he  now  stood. 

Their  business  was  that  of  an  intelligence  office,  and  to  the 
mind  of  the  wily  street  fakir,  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
,  the  ins  and  outs  of  city  ways,  it  had  always  been  a  mystery 
how  such  a  business  could  flourish  in  that  locality,  one  of  the 
most  degraded  New  York  could  produce. 

“What  kind  of  a  job  do  you  want  me  for?”  he  asked,  in  a 
tone  that  seemed  to  imply  that  the  compensation  would  have 
!  to  be  exceedinly  liberal  to  meet  with  any  consideration  on 
his  part. 

“That’s  something  I  will  explain  later,”  said  he  of  the 
green  spectacles.  “Do  you  see  that  carriage  in  front  of  our 
office  door  over  there?” 

“Yes,  I  see  it.” 

“If  you  will  consent  to  take  a  ride  uptown  with  me,  I’ll 
explain  what  I  want  of  you  in  a  very  few  words.” 

“Are  you  Mr.  Hammel?” 

“That’s  my  name.” 

“Then  why  not  explain  now?” 

“I  prefer  to  explain  in  my  own  way.  Understand  me.  Mr. 
I  Doubieday.  this  is  no  trifling  matter.  If  you  consent  to  place 
I  yourself  iu  my  hands,  and  follow  my  directions,  implicitly,  I 
I  guarantee  that  you  shall  be  master  of  half  a  million  of  dol- 
I  iars  in  less  than  three  months’  time.” 
t  “Half — a— million— of — dollars!” 

f  The  street  fakir  leaned  heavily  against  the  wall  and  caught 


**I _ i  don’t  think  I  understand  you!”  he  murmured.  “Surely 

vou  have  made  a  mistake.” 

“I've  made  no  mistake  whatever.  1  know  you  and  all  about 
vou  I  know  that  you  were  kicked  out  of  Basset  &  Fuller’s 
for  keeping  money  which  did  not  belong  to  you,  that  you  had 
to  leave  Jones  &  Blixen’s,  Nooney  &  Warren’s  and  half  a 
dozen  other  places  which  I  could  name  for  precisely  the  same 
cause-  Beside  tills,  I  understand  what  I  have  just  said  to 
you  perfectly.  I  repeat  that  if  you  will  place  yourself  in  my 
'binds  and  be  governed  by  me  entirely,  I  will  make  you  inde¬ 
pendently  rich  in  less  than  three  months’  time.” 

1  Joe  Doubieday  stared  at  the  speaker  in  dumb  amazement. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  understood  whom  lie  was 
talking  to— not  the  least  in  the  world. 

*  But  to  be  stopped  in  the  street  by  an  utter  stranger  and 
I  addressed  with  such  a  proposition  seemed  so  strange,  so 

I  utterly  incomprehensible. 


He  felt  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  understand  it — 
no  use  to  try. 

“What  do  you  expect  to  make  out  of  all  this?”  lie  stam¬ 
mered.  “You  are  not  working  for  nothing,  I  suppose?” 

Mr.  Hammel  laughed. 

“Oh.  dear  me.  not  at  all,”  he  replied.  “We  shall  expect  you 
to  be  liberal,  Mr.  Doubieday,  when  you  come  into  your  for¬ 
tune.  We  shall  expect  our  little  commission,  you  may  depend. 
Do  you  fed  like  looking  into  the  matter  further.  If  you  do, 
you  have  only  to  enter  that  carriage  with  me  and  all  shall  be 
explained.  When  you  understand  the  nature  of  my  propo¬ 
sition  fully  you  can  accept  or  reject  it,  just  as  you  please.” 

For  a  few  minutes  Joe  Doubieday  hesitated. 

Let  the  business  be  what  it  might,  he  thought,  matters  with1 
him  could  not  be  much  worse  than  they  were  just  at  the 
present  time. 

“I’ll  go,”  he  said,  at  length;  “but  mind,  I’ll  listen  to  nothing- 
crooked— nothing  that  will  lay  me  liable  to  the  law.” 

They  entered  the  carriage  together. 

When  they  alighted— and  it  was  half  an  hour  later — they 
found  themselves  opposite  one  of  the  princely  mansions  in 
Fifth  avenue,  opposite  Central  Park. 

Whispering  to  the  driver  to  keep  his  horses  moving,  the 
man  with  the  green  spectacles  turned  to  Joe  Doubieday,  who 
stood  shivering  on  the  pavement  by  his  side. 

During  the  entire  ride  scarcely  a  word  had  been  spoken. 

Whatever  might  he  the  revelations  of  Mr.  Hammel,  it  was 
evident  that  he  intended  to  disclose  them  at  liis  own  good 
pleasure,  and  not  before. 

“Do  you  see  that  house?”  he  whispered,  pointing  up  at  the 
brilliantly-lighted  windows  beneath  which  they  stood. 

“I  see  it,”  replied  .Joe.  nervously.  “What  then?” 

“Do  you  know  to  whom  it  belongs?” 

“No.” 

“I  will  tell  you.  It  is  the  home  of  Mr.  Alfred  Van  Cort¬ 
land.” 

Joe  Doubieday  started. 

His  companion  had  mentioned  the  name  of  one  of  the  rich¬ 
est  men  In  New  York,  known  to  every  one  as  many  times  a 
millionaire. 

“Look  again.”  whispered  Mr.  Hammel.  suddenly.  “What 
else  do  you  see?” 

“I  see  a  particularly  beautiful  girl  moving  aci*oss  the  parlor 
just  at  this  present  moment.” 

“That  is  what  I  refer  to,”  continued  the  keeper  of  the  Intel¬ 
ligence  office.  “Look  at  her  well,  Joe  Doubieday.  There — do 
you  see?  She  approaches  ilie  window  now.  Now  she  is  about 
to  leave  the  room— now  she  is  gone.” 

“Great  Jeliosnphat,  how  lovely!”  murmured  Joe  as  the 
vision  disappeared. 

“Do  you  think  so?”  whispered  Mr.  Hammel,  drawing  him 
away  from  the  window.  “Then  the  work  which  I  want  you 
for  will  be  all  the  more  agreeable.  If  you  will  place  yourself 
in  my  hands,  I  swear  to  you  that  inside  of  the  time  named 
yon  shall  marry  Grace  Van  Cortland  and  have  half  a  million 
dollars  in  your  own  right.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

i 

harry  ashmore’s  dream. 

Harry  Ashmore  gazed  upon  the  shining  gold  piece  received 
from  the  old  coin-dealer  with  no  little  surprise. 

“Haven’t  you  made  a  mistake?”  ho  asked,  extending  the 
coin  toward  the  old  man.  “Surely  you  never  intended  to  give 
me  any  such  sum  as  this?” 

The  man  gave  another  of  his  strange  chuckles. 

“Oh!  it’s  all  right,”  lie  replied.  “Old  Pete  Stanton  can  be 
liberal  when  he  chooses,  if  people  do  call  him  a  miser.  My 
life  is  worth  more  than  twenty  dollars  to  mo.” 

Then,  with  a  sudden  air  of  alarm,  ho  added: 

“Don’t  you  even  tell  that  I  gave  it  to  you,  boy.  I’m  going 
to  take  you  home  with  me;  I  live  in  rather  a  poor  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  it  will  never  do  for  those  about  me  to  suspect  that 
I  am  other  than  what  I  really  am— very,  very  poor.  Come, 
will  you  accompany  me?  To-night  you  can  eat  and  sleep. 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  the  work  I  mentioned  want¬ 
ing  you  for  when  to-morrow  comes.” 

Harry  dropped  the  gold  piece  into  his  pocket  somewhat 
doubtfully. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  ho  felt  that  ho  had  been  the 
recipient  of  charity,  and  somehow  ihe  feeling  did  not  please 

him  at  all. 
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The  closer  he  looked  at  the  feeble  old  man  before  him, 
with  Ids  dull,  watery  eyes.  Ids  withered  face  and  long  white 
hair,  which  hung  about  Ids  neck  and  shoulders,  the  more 
convinced  tie  became  that  his  mind  must  be  affected,  and 
that  his  talk  of  bemg  able  to  employ  him  in  any  profitable 
undertaking  was  nothing  more  than  unmeaning  babble,  born 
of  a  disordered  brain. 

Should  he  accompany  him  to  his  home? 

Should  lie.  for  lack  of  something  better  to  do,  follow  this 
somewhat  singular  adventure  out  to  the  end? 

At  first  his  pride  revolted  at  the  thought  of.  being  in  any 
way  beholden  to  an  utter  stranger— and  surely  the  condition 
of  the  old  coin-colleeter,  if  one  might  judge  from  his  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  could  be  but  little  better  than  his  own. 

Nor  did  Harry  have  the  slightest  cause  to  change  this  opin¬ 
ion  when,  yielding  at  length,  hq  followed  the  old  man  to  his 
home. 

The  house  which  they  entered  was  a  low,  rickety  frame 
structure,  two  stories  in  height,  jammed  in  between  two  tall 
tenements  which  towered  above  it,  on  Mulberry  street  be¬ 
tween  Hester  and  Grand,  positively  one  of  the  worst  localities 
in  all  New  York. 

In  the  basement  was  a  foul-smelling  rag  and  bottle  estab¬ 
lishment:  on  the  first  story,  to  judge  from  the  red  and  white 
striped  pole  which  was  thrust  outward  into  the  street,  and 
the  name  Guiseppe  Donatello  in  green  letters  upon  a  yellow 
ground  above  the  door,  an  Italian  barber  plied  his  humble 
trade. 

It  was  to  the  second  story  that  the  old  coin-dealer  con¬ 
ducted  Harry  Ashmore. 

Here,  opening  the  door  with  a  great  iron  key  big  enough 
to  have  fitted  the  lock  of  a  jail,  he  ushered  him  into  a  room 
as  bare  and  poverty-stricken,  to  all  appearances,  as  anything 
he  had  ever  seen. 

The  floor  was  carpetless  and  not  overclean ;  a  cheap  cot- 
bed  occupied  one  corner,  a  bureau  tilted  forward  on  three 
legs  another,  while  a  pine  table,  two  chairs  and  a  small  stove 
completed  the  furnishing  of  the  room. 

We  say  furnishing,  because  the  three  great  wooden  chests 
which  stood  against  the  walls  can  hardly  be  termed  furniture. 

They  were  made  of  solid  oak,  bound  around  with  brass, 
and  seemed  very  much  out  of  place  in  an  apartment  of  this 
sort. 

Placing  his  tin  box— which  he  informed  Harry  was  filled 
with  ancient  coins— upon  the  top  of  one  of  these  chests,  the 
old  man  motioned  to  him  to  be  seated  with  an  air  of  great 
politeness,  and.  lighting  a  cheap  glass  lamp,  proceeded  to  se¬ 
cure  the  door  by  the  aid  of  a  series  of  bolts  and  bars. 

“Bad  folks  about  here,”  he  muttered.  “They  know  about 
my  old  coins,  and  might  get  the  notion  they  were  money — 
d’ye  see?” 

Harry  did  not  see. 

And  the  more  he  talked  with  his  strange  host  the  more  be¬ 
wildered  and  perplexed  he  became. 

At  one  moment  he  would  complain  bitterly  of  his  poverty, 
at  another  he  would  hint  that  some  day  people  would  find 
out  that  he  was  not  as  poor  as  he  seemed. 

In  one  breath  lie  would  mutter  that  he  was  only  a  poor  old 
man  almost  ready  for  the  grave,  in  the  next  he  would  rattle 
away  about  his  travels  in  India,  Egypt,  China  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  as  though  he  had  beeu  a  millionaire  all  his  life,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  travel  about  for  pleasure  in  whichever  di¬ 
rection  fancy  bade  him  direct  his  steps. 

The  meal  which  was  placed  before  Harry  Ashmore  was 
frugal  in  the  extreme. 

A  loaf  of  bread,  a  pot  of  tea,  a  little  oatmeal  and  nothing 
more. 

It  was  served  on  chipped  and  broken  crockery  on  a  table 
without  a  cloth. 

And  yet  tlie  boy  enjoyed  it. 

The  old  man  had  started  a  fire  in  the  stove,  which  made  the 
room  warm  and  comfortable. 

To  Harry,  who  for  days  had  done  nothing  but  tramp  the 
streets  in  vain  search  for  employment  never  found,  the  hum¬ 
ble  room  seemed  a  veritable  haven  of  rest. 

Then  the  conversation  of  the  coin-dealer  was  most  enter¬ 
taining. 

He  had  traveled  much,  he  had  read  much;  and.  what  was 
more,  he  remembered  what  he  had  seen  and  read. 

And  when,  something  after  ten  o’clock.  Harry  was  shown 
to  an  attic,  which  was  reached  by  means  of  a  ladder  and  a 
half  door  in  the  ceiling,  he  stretched  himself  out  upon  a  rough 
straw  mattress  on  the  floor,  drew  over  his  tired  frame  an  old 
horse  blanket  with  which  Mr.  Stnnton  had  provided  him,  and 


with  the  first  feelings  of  positive  rest  that  be  had  known  in 
weeks  sunk  into  a  dreamless  sleep. 

What  is  it  in  man’s  nature  that  even  in  sleep  sometimes 
conveys  to  Ids  miiul  an  Innate  consciousness  of  events  which 

are  transpiring  about  him?  . 

Harry  Ashmore  was  no  student  in  mental  philosophy  If 
any  one  had  asked  him  this  question  he  would  not  have  told. 

And  yet,  as  he  lay  there,  his  senses  looked  in  slumber, 
there  seemed  to  creep  over  him  after  a  time  a  certain  con¬ 
sciousness  that  all  was  not  right  in  the  room  below. 

He  seemed  to  both  see  and  hear  persons  moving  about  on 
tiptoe;  men  with  black  masks  on  their  laces  and  gieat  bags 
in  their  hands,  which  they  were  in  the  act  of  filling  with 
shining  gold  pieces  from  the  old  coin-dealer’s  wooden  chests. 

It  was  a  dream,  of  course,  and  yet  it  seemed  so  real. 

It  was  nothing  but  the  purest  imagination,  and  yet  there 
the  men,  the  bags,  the  old  coin-dealei  stretched  upon 
the  bed,  and,  above  all,  there  was  the  gold. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  chests  were  filled  with  glittering 
coins  similar  to  the  one  the  old  man  had  given  him  an  in-^ 
exhaustible  supply. 

It  seemed - 

Hark! 

What  sound  was  that? 

It  is  a  dream  no  longer,  but  a  humon  voice  which  rings 
out  below  in  one  deep,  soul-stirring  cry: 

“My  gold!  my  gold!  They’ve  stolen  my  gold!” 

He  had  actually  heard  it— there  was  no  doubt  of  that. 

Broad  awake  now.  Harry  Ashmore  sat  bolt  upright  upon 
the  mattress  in  his  attic  and  stared  about  him. 

He  was  surrounded  by  total  darkness. 

All  was  as  silent  as  the  grave. 

He  listened. 

The  cry  wras  not  repeated. 

Was  it  after  all  but  a  fragment  of  his  dream? 

Lighting  a  candle,  which  the  old  man  had  given  him  upon 
retiring,  Harry,  who  had  not  removed  his  clothes,  advanced 
to  the  trapdoor  and  raised  it. 

The  room  below  was  in  darkness. 

As  lie  strained  his  ear  at  the  open  trapdoor  sounds  of  faint 
groaning  could  be  heard. 

“There’s  something  wrong  down  there,”  he  murmured,  and 
dropping  upon  the  ladder,  which  was  still  in  position,  he  de¬ 
scended  several  rounds. 

Turning  and  holding  the  candle-stick  downward  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  feeble  light  shone  upon  objects  beneath  him, 
a  strange  sight  met  his  gaze. 

The  three  chests  were  open,  the  coin-dealer,  with  his  white 
hair  all  streaming,  lay  face  downward  upon  the  floor,  where, 
here  and  there,  were  scattered  little  piles  of  shining  gold 
pieces,  one  of  which— and  it  was  the  largest— the  old  man 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  clutch  with  nerveless  hand. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  THREE  DOORS. 

It  wai  a  house  with  three  doors. 

Not  that  there  is  in  itself  anything  so  strange  in  this,  for 
most  houses  have  a  great  many  more  than  three  doors. 

In  this  instance  we  refer  to  three  doors  opening  from  the 
street. 

Originally— away  back  in  Revolutionary  times— the  old* 
houses  had  beeu  occupied  by  one  family  alone,  and  although 
now  divided  into  three  distinct  business  establishments  it 
was,  through  the  change  in  the  street  lines,  actuallv  smaller 
than  in  days  of  yore. 

At  tlie  time  of  w  ldch  we  write — it  has  long  ago  been  re¬ 
moved— the  house  with  three  doors  occupied  tlie  tria-mlir 
space  bounded  by  Chambers,  New  Chambers  and  Oak  streets 
in  tlie  city  of  New  York. 

From  each  of  those  streets  opened  a  door  connecting  with 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  old  mansion. 

The  first  door  was  off  the  New  Chambers  street  side  and , 
connected  with  the  offices  of  Mr.  Christopher  Watsou  a  re¬ 
spectable  money-changer,  who.  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  numer¬ 
ous  tradesmen  in  his  immediate  neighborhood  also  did  a 
hanking  business  in  a  small  way. 

Tlie  second  door  was  on  tlie  Chambers  street  side  and 
afforded  entrance  to  tlie  intelligence  office  of  Hainmol  &  Co 
one  of  the  best  known  establishments  of  its  k’u  1  the  city 
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The  third  door  opened  upon  Oak  street,  as  narrow  though 
n  t  tiui!e  as  dirty  then  as  now. 

Above  its  dingy  fan-light  was  painted  in  dark-blue  letters: 

Simon  Durand  &  Co., 

Private  Detective  Agency. 

It  would  seem  that  the  three  firms  of  Christopher  Watson, 
Hanuuel  &  Co.,  and  Simon  Durand  &  Co.  ought  to  be  pretty 
good  friends  from  the  fact  of  their  being  near  neighbors  to  a 
pre-eminent  degree. 

Yet  it  had  been  frequently  remarked  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  by  the  clerks  of  the  firms  themselves,  that  the  three  pro¬ 
prietors  had  not  only  never  been  seen  to  speak  to  one  an¬ 
other.  but  never  even  to  meet. 

Mr.  Watson,  if  he  desired  the  services  of  a  detective  to  look 
up  the  affairs  of  a  delinquent  debtor,  certainly  never  had  been 
known  to  apply  to  Mr.  Durand,  nor  for  a  servant  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor  Hammel. 

Mr.  Durand  .  showed  an  equal  indisposition  to  patronize 
either  Hammel  &  Co.  or  Mr.  Watson;  and  as  for  the  keeper 
of  the  intelligence  office,  if  he  ever  stood  in  need  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  either  a  detective  or  a  money-changer,  he  had  never 
called  upon  either  of  his  neighbors  to  help  him  out. 

And  yet  only  their  partitions  divided  the  three  offices,  orig¬ 
inally  only  so  many  rooms  in  the  old  house. 

Upon  a  certain  mild  afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  a  week  or  two  previous  to  the  adventure  of  the  street 
fakir,  Joe  Doubleday,  with  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Hammel  &  Co.,  an  elegant  private  equipage,  with  liveried 
coachman  on  the  box  and  footman  behind,  rolled  up  to  the 
Oak  street  door  of  the  old  house,  and  a  richly  dressed  old 
gentleman,  alighting,  entered  the  detective  office  of  Durand 
&  Co. 

Walking  slowly  up  to  the  iron  railing  which  divided  the 
apartment,  he  presented  his  card  to  a  clerk  who  sat  writing 
at  a  desk. 

The  card  bore  the  name  of  Alfred  Van  Cortland,  one  of  the 
richest  of  New  York’s  millionaires. 

“I  desire  to  see  Mr.  Durand,”  he  said,  with  a  stately  bow. 
“Be  good  enough,  if  you  please,  to  inform  him  that  I  am 
here.” 

The  clerk,  with  one  quick  glance  at  the  card,  immediately 
retreated  within  an  inner  office. 

“Mr.  Durand  will  see  you  now,  sir,”  he  said,  presently  re¬ 
turning.  “Be  good  enough  to  walk  inside.” 

Following  the  clerk,  Mr.  Van  Cortland  was  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  heavy  black  beard 
and  piercing  black  eyes,  who  sat  behind  a  handsome  desk. 

“Close  the  door,  Clark,”  he  said,  raising  his  eyes  slightly 
toward  his  visitor,  “and  let  no  one  disturb  me.  Mr.  Van 
Cortland,  be  seated,  if  you  please.” 

In  another  moment  the  millionaire  and  the  head  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  detective  firm  were  alone. 

“Well,  sir,”  said  the  former,  after  a  moment's  pause,  “I 
am  here  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday.  What  do  you 
wish  V  ” 

For  an  instant  Mr.  Durand  suffered  his  gaze  to  rest  search- 
ingly  upon  the  face  of  his  visitor,  then  opening  a  large  book 
upon  the  desk,  he  pretended  to  read. 

“I  wrote  you  yesterday,  Mr.  Van  Cortland,”  he  said,  slowly, 
“that  it  was  my  desire- to  make  to  you  a  communication  of 
importance  if  you  would  call  on  me  to-day.” 

“You  did,  sir.  And  as  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance.  never  even  heard  of  you  before,  the  letter  struck 
me  as  being  a  trifle  strange.” 

“It  is  a  part  of  my  business  to  surprise  people,  sir.” 

“So  it  would  seem.” 

“I  propose  to  surprise  you.” 

“Indeed!” 

Mr.  Van  Cortland  raised  his  eyebrows  superciliously. 

It  was  nevertheless  observable  that  he  was  decidedly  ill  at 
ease. 

If  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Durand  &  Co.  observed  this,  he 
displayed  no  sign. 

“You  are  a  rich  man,  Mr.  Van  Cortland,”  he  remarked,  in  a 
casual  way. 

“And  pray  what  is  that  to  you,  sir?  Proceed  to  business,  if 
vou  jdease.” 

“This  is  business.  I  wish  to  ask  you  what  you  are  worth?” 

“Sir!” 

“I  repeat  the  question.  I  wish  to  know  how  much  money 
you  are  worth?” 

“I  did  not  come  here  to  be  insulted,  sir,”  cried  the  million¬ 


aire,  rising  indignantly.  “1  have  no  answer  for  your  impu¬ 
dent  question.  I  bid  you  good-day.” 

“Sit  down,”  said  the  other,  coolly.  “Perhaps  you  will  b 
less  reluctant  to  answer  my  question  when  I  inform  you  tlia, 
your  entire  fortune  has  been  amassed  through  fraud.  Slop' 
Don’t  exclaim!  Sit  down.  I  say,  and  listen  to  me.” 

With  a  face  of  deathly  whiteness  the  millionaire  had  sunl2 
into  a  chair.  ' 

“I  don’t  understand,”  he  breathed  faintly.  “Perhaps  yoi 
will  be  good  enough  to  explain.” 

“Certainly,  my  dear  sir— certainly;  and  let  me  state  righ 
here  that  you  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear  providing  yoi 
act  as  I  direct.  Be  good  enough  to  pay  attention  while  , 
read  from  this  book.” 

As  he  spoke  Mr.  Durand  again  opened  the  large  book  oi 
the  desk  before  him  and  began  to  read  aloud: 

“On  January  2,  18—,  there  died  in  the  city  of  Boston  ont, 
Joshua  Minford,  leaving  a  fortune  amounting  to  some  $200,00i} 
to  be  equally  divided  between  his  sons,  Alfred  and  Henry.  At 
the  time  of  their  father’s  death  both  these  young  men  wert 
unmarried,  and  the  provisions  of  the  will  were  duly  carrieq 
out. 

“Five  years  elapsed.  Alfred  Minford,  through  dissipatioi 
and  riotous  living,  had  squandered  every  penny  of  his  for 
tune.  Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  had  preserved  his  carefully; 
and  it  had  become  considerably  increased. 

“As  the  two  brothers  had  but  little  in  common,  the  loss  o^ 
the  fortune  of  Alfred  Minford  was  unknown  to  Henry,  and  1 
find  that  at  the  date  named  the  younger  brother,  having  beer- 
left  a  widower  with  one  child,  a  son,  suddenly  returned  fron 
England,  left  that  son  in  his  brother’s  charge,  executing  a- 
will  leaving  his  entire  estate  to  -the  boy,  to  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  his  brother  Alfred  in  the  event  of  the  child's  decease- 
and  naming  his  brother  trustee.  i 

“Then  Henry  Minford,  in  the  endeavor  to  assuage  his  griel 
at  the  death  of  his  wife,  started  to  travel  in  Egypt  and  the, 
far  East,  from  which  travels  he  never  returned. 

“Alfred  Minford  had  not  yet  married,  and  about  this  time 
I  find  that  he  converted  his  brother’s  possessions  into  cash, 
and  with  his  little  nephew  suddenly  disappeared. 

“It  was  supposed  that  they  both  perished  in  a  Western 
steamboat  explosion,  but  the  facts  in  the  case  never  were 
known.  As  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  Henry  Minford,  no 
special  inquiry  was  made.  The  two  brothers,  the  nephew  and 
the  fortune  had  alike  disappeared,  and  their  very  existence 
was  soon  forgotten  by  all  save  a  few.” 

Mr.  Durand  closed  the  great  book  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair. 

Before  him  sat  Mr.  Van  Cortland,  white  and  rigid. 

His  lips  had  parted  slightly.  A  wild,  staring  look  was  in 
his  eyes. 

“Interesting  little  story,  that,  ain’t  it?”  said  Mr.  Durand. 

For  an  instant  there  was  no  response. 

Then,  leaning  forward,  the  millionaire  gave  utterance  to 
three  words: 

“Are  they  alive?” 

“The  son  lives.  I  believe  the  father  to  be  dead.” 

The  man  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely. 

“How  did  you  learn  all  this?”  he  asked  in  a  low,  con¬ 
strained  voice. 

“It  does  not  matter.  It  is  the  business  of  my  firm  to  ac¬ 
quire  secrets.  Will  you  answer  my  question  now,  and  tell  me 
how  much  you  are  worth?” 

“Between  eight  and  ten  millions.  I  can’t  tell  the  exact 
sum.” 

“I  suppose  you  had  rather  sacrifice  a  portion  of  this  than 
have  me  lay  the  true  history  of  Alfred  Minford  before  the 
world?” 

“What  can  you  prove?  What  do  you  want?”  demanded  the 
millionaire,  now  trembling  in  every  limb. 

Mr.  Durand  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  face  of  the  rich  man 
sternly. 

“I  can  prove  that  you  are  Alfred  Minford.”  he  said,  in  a 
low  voice.  “I  can  prove  that  you  abandoned  your  brother’s 
son  and  appropriated  his  fortune  to  yourself.  Then  you  came 
to  New  York,  embarked  in  business,  and  under  the  name  of 
Van  Cortland  increased  that  fortune  a  thousandfold.  Don’t 
misunderstand  me,  sir.  1  can  produce  the  strongest  proof  of 
every  word  I  say.  The  young  man.  Henry  Minford,  still 
lives.  I  can  produce  him  at  short  notice.  My  demand  is  jus¬ 
tice,  Mr.  Van  Cortland,  entire  justice  at  your  hands.” 

“Put  your  demand  in  definite  shape." 

“Very  well,  then.  I  wish  you  to  sign  this  document.  It  is 
your  note  of  hand  promising  to  pay  to  lieur„  Miu.ord  one 
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milieu  dollars  upon  the  production  of  proof  of  Ills  Identity. 
That  Is  the  first  step.  For  the  present  I  ask  no  more.  In  a 
short  time  this  young  mini  will  arrive  from  England.  I  shall 
take  you  to  him,  and  produce  my  proftf.  Providing  it  Is  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  you,  the  note -must  be  paid,  and  you  are  then  to 
execute  a  will  devising  your  entire  estate  jointly  to  Henry 
Mlnford  and  your  daughter  Helen,  with  an  expressed  wish 
that  they  marry— that  is  all.” 

“And  if  I  refuse  to  sign? 

“Then  it  will  become  my  duty  to  present  the  original  of 
this  document  to  the  proper  authorities.” 

Mr.  Durand  placed  a  folded  paper  in  the  hands  of  the  mil¬ 
lionaire. 

Trembling  from  head  to  foot,  Mr.  Van  Cortland  drew  forth 
a  pair  of  gold-rimmed  eye-glasses  and  examined  the  docu¬ 
ment  silently. 

The  small  black  eyes  of  the  private  detective  regarded  him 
stealthily. 

“Will  you  sign?”  he  asked  at  length,  in  a  hard,  unyielding 
tone. 

“Is  there  no  alternative?  Suppose  1  were  to  make  you  an 
offer?” 

“Couldn't  listen  to  it.  Will  you  sign?” 

“Suppose - ” 

“One  moment,  Mr.  Van  Cortland.  I  have  no  time  for 
trifling.  Here  is  the  paper,  there  is  the  pen.  For  the  last 
time  I  ask  you  to  sign.” 

There  was  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels  to  he  heard  outside 
the  Oak  street  door  of  the  old  house  on  the  triangle  a  few 
moments  later. 

The  rich  Mr.  Van  Cortland  had  taken  his  departure,  leav¬ 
ing  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Durand  &  Co.  holding  in  his  hand, 
with  the  signature  still  wet,  his  note  for  one  million. 

“It  is  the  first  step.”  he  muttered  triumphantly.  “The  first 
step,  and  it  worked  like  a  charm.  Let  me  hut  accomplish  the 
next  as  well,  and  the  key  to  a  literal  mine  of  gold  is  in  my 
hands  to  use  whenever  I  please.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BLUE  HEART. 

“Back  to  the  carriage,”  whispered  Mr.  Hammel  to  Joe 
Doubleday.  as  the  figure  of  the  young  lady  disappeared  from 
their  view  behind  the  curtained  windows  of  the  Van  Cortland 
mansion.  “We  have  accomplished  our  work  here  for  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Now  I’m  willing  to  talk.” 

Drawing  the  astonished  fakir  in  the  direction  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  which  was  now  slowly  approaching  them,  Mr.  Ham- 
niel.  with  a  sign  to  the  driver  to  halt,  hade  him  enter,  and  in 
another  moment  they  were  rattling  off  downtown. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Doubloday?"  asked  the  keeper 
of  the  intelligence  office  when  they  were  once  more  out  of 
sight  of  the  house. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  think  of  it.” 

“But  you  are  not  displeased  with  the  prospect?” 

“Of  marrying  that  beautiful  girl?  By  no  means!  Not  at 
all!” 

“Then  you  are  willing  to  enter  into  this  bargain  with  me?” 

“Let  me  understand  you  fully,”  answered  Joe,  excitedly, 
“and  then  you  shall  have  my  reply.” 

“There  is  nothing  to  understand.  You  are  simply  to  agree 
to  do  precisely  as  I  tell  you— that  is  all.” 

“And  I  am  to  have  half  a  million  and  marry  the  girl?” 

“Yes.” 

“Girl  worth  any  money?” 

“She  is  Mr.  Van  Cortland’s  daughter  and  his  only  heir.” 

“All  right.  I’m  with  you.” 

“You  promise?” 

“You  bet!  Fire  away — tell  me  what  I’ve  got  to  do.” 

“Swear  fir  t  that  you  will  never  reveal  what  has  happened 
this  night  to  a  living  soul.  That  you  will  never  allude  to 
the  firm  of  Hammel  &  Co.  in  this  connection  at  all.” 

“ !  swear!  Bring  on  all  the  Bibles  you  like— it’s  the  same 
to  me.” 

“Never  mind  the  Bibles,  but  remember  this:  You  are  ns 
good  ns  n  dead  man  if  you  violate  your  oath.” 

“Never  fear,  boss,”  replied  Joe.  lightly.  “I’ve  sold  myself 
to  the  (Wil  now,  so  fire  away  and  tell  me  what  I’m  to  do.” 

“Thank  you  for  the  compliment,  Mr.  Doubleday,”  replied 
tin*  keeper  of  the  intelligence  office,  grimly.  “There’s  noth¬ 
in  like  understanding  the  true  character  of  one's  friends. 
Now  listen  to  me.” 


“I’m  listening.” 

“From  tliis  moment  your  name  is  Henry  Mudge. 

“Henry  Mudge— Henry  Mudge,"  repeated  Joe.  “FlI  aay  it 
over  a  dozen  times  so  that  I  won’t  forget  it,  dye  s',f‘ • 

“Make  less  talk,  young  man,"  interposed  Mr.  Hammel, 
sternly  “I  say  your  name,  so  far  as  you  have  ever  known 
it.  is  Henry  Mudge.  Your  early  life  was  spent  in  the  streets 
of  St.  Louis.  You  have  no  recollection  of  your  parents,  nor 
of  any  one  relating  to  you,  except  a  man  with  one  eye,  whose 
name  was  Caleb  Crutchett— do  you  think  you  can  remember 
that?” 

“Oh,  yes!  Mudge— Crutchett— Crutchett— Mudge— I’ll  re¬ 

member,”  said  Joe. 

“You  had  best  see  that  you  do,  for  the  consequences  will 
be  unpleasant  if  you  should  happen  to  forget.  To  avoid  that 
I  have  written  out  your  instructions  here  in  this  paper.  Take 
it  and  study  it  carefully  after  you  get  to  your  hotel.” 

“To  my  what?” 

A  vision  of  a  ten-cent  lodging-house  in  the  Bowery  which 
he  sometimes  favored  with  his  presence  was  at  that  moment 
uppermost  in  Joe  Doubleday’s  mind. 

“I  said  your  hotel,  and  I  meant  what  I  said.  In  the  name 
of  Henry  Minford  you'll  find  a  room  engaged  for  you  at  the 
Fifth  avenue,  which  you  will  occupy  shortly.” 

“At  the  Fifth — Fifth  Avenue!  You  take  my  breath  avfay.” 

“Then  get  up  a  fresh  supply  by  keeping  your  mouth  shut. 
I’m  sorry  to  see  that  you  are  disposed  to  talk  so  much,  Mr. 
Doubleday.  A  long  tongue  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  deadly 
foes  we  have  to  fear  in  this  emergency.  Oblige  me  by  mak¬ 
ing  no  further  comments  until  I  am  through. 

“You  will,  as  I  have  said,  sleep  to-night  in  the  room  taken 
in  the  name  of  Henry  Minford  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 
One  week  from  to-day,  precisely  at  twelve  o’clock,  you  will  he 
waited  upon  by  two  gentlemen. 

“One  will  be  Mr.  Durand,  of  the  firm  of  Durand  &  Co.,  pri- 
cate  detectives,  in  Oak  street,  the  other  Mr.  Van  Cortland  him¬ 
self. 

“You  will  by  that  time  have  studied  your  part  thoroughly 
from  the  written  instructions  I  have  given  you,  and  will  know 
how  to  act.  Unless  some  mistake  is  made  on  your  part,  you 
will  in  a  few  days  be  placed  in  possession  of  one  million  of  dol¬ 
lars,  which - ” 

“Thought  you  said  it  was  half  a  miliion?”  interrupted  Joe. 

“I  said  that  you  would  be  the  possessor  of  half  a  million, 
but  you  will  receive  a  million.  When  it  is  safely  secured  to 
you,  Hammel  &  Co.  will  expect  to  see  you  at  their  office,  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  over  one  half  the  sum  to  them.” 

“Phew!  Rather  a  steep  commission,  ain't  it?” 

Mr.  Hammel  laughed. 

“Well,  you  are  a  cheeky  scoundrel,”  he  said.  “Here  you  are 
going  to  receive  exactly  the  amount  I  promised  you,  and  as 
yet,  although  you  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the  game  you 
are  to  play,  you  are  trying  to  cheat  me  out  of  my  share  in  the 
spoils.  But  it  won’t  do,  young  man,  it  won’t  do.  Unless  you 
abide  entirely  by  my  instructions  you  will  never  secure  a  cent 
of  Mr.  Van  Cortland's  millions  nor  win  his  daughter’s  hand.” 

“Hold  on,  colonel,  I'm  through,”  interposed  Joe.  “No  more 
joking — it's  business  now  right  up  to  the  nines.” 

“I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  However,  I  know  you  pretty 
well.  I  flatter  myself,  Mr.  Doubleday,  I  haven’t  been  watching 
you  night  and  day  for  nothing  during  the  last  two  weeks.” 

“You  can  do  all  the  watching  you  please.  Now  about  this 
business.  Can’t  you  tell  me  what  I'm  to  do?” 

“The  written  instructions  will  tell  you,  but  seeing  that  you 
are  somewhat  impatient,  I  will  let  you  begin  work  now.  Be 
good  enough  to  follow  me,  if  you  please.” 

We  have  not  found  space  to  report  entire  this  conversation 
between  Joe  Dortbleday  and  the  mysterious  Mr.  Hammel. 

By  this  time  the  carriage  had  reached  a  certain  point  in  the 
Bowery,  and  as  the  keeper  of  the  New  Chambers  street  intelli¬ 
gence  office  uttered  these  last  words  it  drew  up  beside  the  curb 
and  came  to  a  halt. 

Mr.  Hammel  now  led  the  way  through  a  hall  door  opening 
at  the  side  of  a  tailor’s  shop,  and  began  the  ascent  of  a  dark 
flight  of  stairs. 

Nor  was  this  movement  entirely  lost  on  Joe  Doubledav. 

No  one  knew  the  Bowery  better  than  himself,  and  he  had 
not  failed  to  observe  the  nature  of  the  place  which  tliev  h  id 
entered. 

It  was  the  abode  of  a  man  who  had  chosen  a  most  singular 
method  of  earning  a  livelihood — namely,  the  naiiuin  ,  f 
bruised  eyes. 

A  sign  above  the  hall  entrance  made  known  his  calling. 

This  sign  Joe  had  not  failed  to  observe,  and  u  only  served 
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to  render  the  movements  of  his  conductor  more  perplexing 
than  they  had  been  before. 

He  was,  however,  afforded  no  opportunity  to  demand  an  ex¬ 
planation,  for,  upon  gaining  the  first  floor  above  the  street,  Mr. 
Hammel  tapped  lightly  upon  a  door. 

It  was  immediately  opened  by  an  exceedingly  dirty-looking 
individual,  who  wore  a  faded  cashmere  dressing-gown  and  was 
smoking  a  short  clay  pipe. 

At  the  sight  of  his  visitors  a  look  of  intelligence  appeared 
on  his  face.  Throwing  the  door  wide  open,  he  invited  them  in 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

The  room  was  shabby  and  ill-kept,  more  resembling  the 
studio  of  some  impecunious  artist  than  anything  else. 

"So  you’ve  come,  have  you?"  remarked  the  man,  as  he  closed 
the  door  behind  them.  “I  suppose  you  are  ready  for  me  to 
begin  business  at  once?” 

"In  one  moment,”  replied  Hammel,  and,  taking  Joe  Double¬ 
day  by  the  arm,  he  drew  him  to  one  side. 

“Do  you  see  this?”  he  said,,  placing  an  old,  time-worn  letter 
in  the  street  fakir’s  hand. 

The  letter  was  so  folded  as  to  conceal  the  writing.  Instead 
a  small  blue  heart  appeared  painted  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet. 

“I  see  the  blue  heart,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.” 

“Precisely.  Now,  Mr.  Doubleday,  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  remove  your  coat  and  underclothing,  for  I  have  brought  you 
to  this  place  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  a  representation 
of  that  blue  heart  tattooed  in  India  ink  upon  your  breast.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  MIDNIGHT  MYSTERY. 

Springing  down  the  ladder  which  connected  the  chamber  of 
the  old  coin-dealer  with  the  loft  above,  Harry  Ashmore  gained 
the  side  of  the  prostrate  man  with  a  bound. 

“Mr.  Stanton!  Mr.  Stanton!”  he  shouted,  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  raise  him.  “Speak!  For  heaven’s  sake,  what  is  the 
matter  here?” 

There  was  no  answer  returned  to  his  cries. 

The  old  man,  though  unconscious,  was  breathing  heavily, 
nor  was  there  about  his  person,  as  Harry  hastily  examined  it, 
any  appearance  of  a  wound. 

What  has  happened? 

The  open  window,  the  position  of  the  body,  the  appearance 
of  the  chests  and  the  geld  pieces  scattered  about  the  floor,  all 
served  to  tell  the  tale  with  startling  plainness. 

The  matter  was  robbery. 

The  old  coin-dealer,  while  pretending  to  be  poor,  wTas  doubt¬ 
less  just  the  reverse,  and  the  fact  becoming  known  to  his  un¬ 
principled  neighbors,  some  one  had  gained  entrance  to  his 
apartments  and  robbed  him  of  his  hoard. 

Leaving  the  side  of  the  man  who  had  undertaken  to  be¬ 
friend  him,  Harry  sprang  toward- the  open  window  and  looked 
out  upon  the  night. 

The  window,  w’liich  was.  on  the  second  story,  commanded  a 
view  of  the  back  yards  of  the  houses  on  Mulberry  street  and 
rears  of  those  lacing  Mott,  street  beyond. 

The  moon,  w'hich  had  just  risen,  shed  a  certain  light  upon 
surrounding  objects,  which,  though  not  rendering  them  very 
distinct,  w'as  still  sufficient  to  show'  to  Harry  Ashmore  the 
forms  of  three  men,  with  large  bags  on  their  shoulders,  in  the 
act  of  leaping  the  rear  fence. 

It  showed  him,  also,  a  ladder  reaching  from  the  window  to 
the  back  yard,  making  the  mode  of  entrance  chosen  by  the 
burglars  entirely  plain. 

Here  was  certainly  a  dilemma. 

Should  he  leave  the  old  coin-dealer  where  he  was  and  seek  to 
recover  his  stolen  property,  or  should  he  content  himself  sim¬ 
ply  with  raising  an  outcry,  and  return  to  render  his  aged  host 
such  assistance  as  he  might  stand  in  need  cf? 

It  was  a  matter  for  instant  decision. 

A  lowr  murmur  from  the  lips  of  the  coin-dealer  caused  Harry 
Ashmore  to  decide  at  once. 

“My  gold — my  precious  gold!  Oh,  save  my  gold!” 

Save  his  gold! 

Then  it  was  more  to  him  than  life  itself! 

And  Harry  Ashmore,  who  w'as  not  of  an  ungrateful  nature, 
sprang  through  the  window,  gained  the  ladder,  and  w'as  over 
the  back  fence  on  the  trail  of  the  burglars  just  in  time  to  see 
their  vanishing  forms  pass  through  the  hall  door  of  one  of  the 
Mott  street  houses  immediately  in  the  rear. 

If  youth  and  pluck  could  do  it,  the  old  coin-dealer’s  gold 
should  be  saved. 


Meanwhile,  the  burglars,  little  dreaming  that  every  move-, 
ment  on  their  part  was  closely  wratched,  hurried  through  the 
lower  hall  of  the  Mott  street  tenement,  the  door  of  which — 
like  the  doors  of  all  such  buildings — w'as  open  night  and  day,: 
and,  gaining  the  street,  entered  a  close  carriage  which  stood; 
drawui  up  against  the  curb.  # 

Here  was  a  second  dilemma.  3 

Harry  Ashmore  had  hoped  to  follow  them  through  the  street 
until  a  police  officer  should  be  encountered,  for  an  attack  upon 
three  desperate  men,  unarmed  as  he  w’as,  could  not  be  taken  i 
into  question;  now,  as  crouching  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorwray, 
he  witnessed  this  sudden  move  on  their  part,  he  realized  how 
slight  his  chances  really  were.  < 

It  must  have  been  after  midnight,  for  there  was  no  one. 
stirring  either  way  upon  the  block — no  one  in  sight  to  whom 
the  young  man  could  appeal  for  help. 

But  his  was  not  a  nature  to  be  daunted  by  trifles.  » 

Gliding  behind  the  carriage,  Harry  grasped  the  straps,  and.i 
swinging  his  feet  into  position  upon  the  hind  axle,  w'as,  almcstt 
before  he  had  time  to  realize  what  he  had  done,  w'hirled  awrny 
thus  suspended  down  Mott  street  at  breakneck  speed.  1 

Had  he  captured  the  burglars  or  had  the  burglars  captured' 
him? 

It  was  a  question  somewhat  difficult  to  answer. 

To  let  go  his  hold  meant  death,  to  call  for  help  to  some- 
passer-by  meant  a  pistol  ball  through  the  head  from  the  rear 
window  of  the  coach,  perhaps — who  could  tell?. 

But  no  opportunity  to  call  for  help  occurred. 

So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  carriage  through  the  de¬ 
serted  streets,  so  great  the  noise  caused  by  the  rattling  of  the 
wheels  over  the  rough  pavement,  that  Harry  could  do  nothing  > 
except  hold  on  for  dear  life — it  was  all  he  could  do  to  manage' 
that. 

The  progress  of  the  carriage  w'as  short. 

Suddenly,  and  without  preliminary  warning,  the  driver 
reined  in  his  horses  before  an  old-fashioned  looking  building,! 
and  Harry,  slipping  from  his  dangerous  perch,  dropped  into 
the  shadow  of  the  wheels,  determined  that  at  least  he  would  • 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  tracked  the  burglars  to  their 
hiding-place,  if  nothing  more. 

He  had  done  it  already. 

At  the  same  instant  the  three  men,  alighting  from  the  coach,  • 
carrying  their  bags,  which  appeared  to  be  enormously  heavy, 
upon  their  backs,  entered  the  door  of  the  old-fashioned  build¬ 
ing. 

The  coach,  meanwhile,  rattled  away,  reducing  Harry  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  refuge  behind  an  ash-box  which  stood  by 
the  curb. 

At  the  sound  of  the  closing  door  he  straightened  himself  up 
and  surveyed  the  house. 

It  vras  a  curious  old  affair,  occupying  a  triangular  position 
between  three  streets. 

Above  the  door  through  which  the  burglars  had  disapDeared 
was  a  sign  bearing  the  legend: 

CHRISTOPHER  WATSON, . 

Exchange  Office. 

“Good!”  muttered  Harry.  “I’m  all  right  now'.  I  have  them 
located,  and  the  police - ” 

Heavens!  What  is  this? 

The  boy  had  sunk  bleeding  to  the  pavement,  uttering  a 
single  cry. 

Pie  has  been  shot — that  is  evident;  and  yet  no  report  of  pis¬ 
tol  or  gun  has  broken  upon  the  midnight  air. 

Five  minutes  elapsed. 

Harry  Ashmore,  to  all  appearance  dead,  lay  stretched  face 
downward  upon  the  sidewalk,  his  hands  flung  out  beyond  his 
head. 

Presently  the  door  of  Christopher  Watson’s  money-changing 
office  softly  opened  and  a  man  crept  out. 

Advancing  toward  the  body  with  many  w’ary  looks  up  and 
dow'n  the  street,  he  tore  aside  the  boy’s  shirt  and  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart. 

“Dead!”  he  muttered.  “The  air-gun  did  the  business — he’s 
as  dead  as  a  door-nail.  It  was  a  narrow'  escape!  In  another 

minute  he  would  have  brought  the  police  dowm  upon  us - 

Great  heavens!  What  is  this?” 

He  was  gazing  upon  the  bared  breast  of  Harry  Ashmore  now 
with  eyes  dilated  in  unfeigned  surprise. 

There  upon  the  breast  a  blue  heart  tattooed  in  India  ink  was 
faintly  to  be  seen. 

The  man  bent  forward  and  examined  it  eagerly. 

“It  is — it  is!”  he  murmured.  “Even  while  I  have  been  labor¬ 
ing  to  produce  a  counterfeit  the  genuine  is  thrust  into  my 
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lands.  What  shall  I  do?  There  Is  no  time  to  waste.  First  of 
ill  this  body  must  bo  got  in  off  the  street.” 

H  *  sprang  toward  the  money-changer’s  door  and  hastily  en- 
ered. 

“Quick!  Lend  me  a  hand  here!”  he  exclaimed  to  three  men 
vho  stood  withii^. 

The  men  obeyed  the  summons  instantly,  and  all  four  hur- 
•led  into  the  street. 

A  surprise  awaited  them. 

The  body  of  Harry  Ashmore  had  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW  JOE  DOUBLEDAY  PROGRESSED. 

Joe  Doubleday  spent  that  night  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

He  appeared  there  at  about  eleven  o’clock,  having  been 
Iriven  up  to  the  entrance  in  a  hack,  and  registering  the  name 
‘Henry  Minford,  London,”  was  received  with  the  greatest  re- 
pect. 

“Very  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Minford,”  said  the  urbane  clerk. 
‘Your  rooms  were  engaged  some  days  ago  by  your  friend,  and 
rou  will  find  everything  in  readiness.  Y"our  trunks  arrived 
;his  evening,  and  have  already  gone  up  to  your  room.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  Much  obliged,  I  am  suah,”  returned  Joe,  trying 
p.is  best  to  assume  an  English  accent.  “As  I  am  somewhat 
fatigued,  be  good  enough  to  show  me  to  my  rooms  at  once.” 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  for  an  instant  that  it  was  in  the 
shabby,  out-at-the-elbows  garb  of  the  impecunious  agent  for 
Slocum’s  patent  needle-threader  that  Joe  Doubleday  now  ap¬ 
peared. 

By  no  means. 

He  was  clothed  in  an  expensive,  ill-fitting  suit  of  tweeds  of 
the  true  English  cut,  wore  fine  linen  and  jewelry,  all  bear¬ 
ing  out  the  character  he  had  assumed. 

Of  course  all  this  was  the  provision  of  Mr.  Hammel,  and  it 
is  only  due  to  Joe  Doubleday  to  state  that  he  filled  the  role  of 
a  newly-arrived  Englishman  extremely  well. 

The  next  morning  Joe  was  sick  and  kept  his  bed. 

He  had  expected  this. 

Upon  his  breast  was  a  painful  reminder  of  last  night’s 
doings. 

It  was  a  small  blue  heart  pricked  with  India  ink  into  the 
skin. 

The  first  thing  that  Joe  Doubleday  did  upon  awakening  was 
to  look  at  this,  the  next  to  count  the  contents  of  a  well-stuffed 
pocketbook  which  he  drew  from  the  pillow  beneath  his  head. 

It  contained  some  two  hundred  dollars  in  clean,  new  notes — 
more  money  than  Joe  had  had  in  his  possession  for  many  a 
long  day  in  the  past. 

The  examination  of  his  sealed  instructions  he  resolved  to 
postpone  until  after  breakfast. 

As  his  breast  was  exceedingly  painful  and  much  inflamed, 
he  resolved  to  take  this  meal  in  bed. 

It  was  during  its  progress  that  a  surprise  awaited  him. 

He  had  sent  out  for  the  morning  papers,  and  in  glancing  over 
the  list  of  arrivals  by  the  Liverpool  steamer  the  day  before, 
was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  the  name  of  Henry  Minford 
among  the  rest. 

Three  great  trunks  stood  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  and 
alter  breakfast  Joe  got  up  and  examined  them  carefully. 

They  were  covered  with  English  express  and  hotel  labels, 
and  bore  those  of  the  steamer  in  which  his  arrival  was  quoted 
as  well. 

Upon  being  opened  they  were  found  to  contain  a  complete 
and  decidedly  valuable  outfit  for  a  gentleman  of  exactly  his 
build. 

Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  firm  of  Hammel  &  Co.  and 
their  methods,  in  this  matter  they  had  certainly  done  their 
work  well. 

Joe  Doubleday  stayed  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  for  a  week. 

During  this  time  his  breast  had  healed,  leaving  the  blue 
heart,  which  had,  to  all  appearance,  been  tattooed  upon  it 
many  years  before. 

He  saw'  nothing  whatever  of  Mr.  Hammel,  and  although 
many  times  sorely  tempted  to  do  so,  did  not  call  at  the  Cham¬ 
bers  street  intelligence  office. 

That  he  carefully  studied  the  written  instructions,  however, 
need  not  be  said. 

And  during  the  week  Joe  Doubleday  lived  like  a  prince. 
What  with  rich  wines,  sumptuous  meals  and  daily  rides  in 
the  park,  he  began  almost  to  wish  that  it  might  never  come 
to  an  end. 


The  end  came  at  last,  however,  and  on  the  appointed  day, 
precisely  at  twelve  o’clock,  a  waiter  presented  himseli  at  Joes 
apartments,  bearing  two  cards  on  a  silver  tray. 

One  bore  the  name  of  Alfred  Van  Cortland,  the  other  was  the 
business  card  of  Durand  &  Co.,  the  then  well-known  private 
detective  firm. 

“Show  the  gentlemen  up,”  said  Joe,  nervously. 

All  his  lightness  of  character  seemed  to  have  suddenly  de¬ 
serted  him. 

He  paced  the  floor  of  the  private  parlor  in  a  state  of  deep  agi¬ 
tation. 

Although  he  now  thoroughly  understood  what  was  expected 
of  him,  he  felt  that  he  distrusted  himself. 

Would  he  be  able  to  withstand  the  ordeal? 

We  shall  see. 

A  light  tap  on  the  door  announced  the  visitors. 

“Come  in!”  shouted  Joe,  dropping  into  an  arm-chair  and 
catching  up  the  morning  paper  in  the  attempt  to  appear  as 
unconcerned  as  possible. 

Two  gentlemen  entered  the  room. 

The  one  was  richly  dressed,  tall  and  stately,  and  evidently 
at  an  advanced  age. 

His  companion  was  a  stout,  thick-set,  elderly  man,  with 
gray  hair,  black  beard  and  small,  piercing  eyes. 

Whether  or  no  his  face  betrayed  the  agitation  which  he  felt 
at  that  moment,  Joe  Doubleday  never  knew. 

He  arose  to  his  feet  instantly,  and  though  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  he  had  never  seen  the  black-bearded  man  before, 
he  now  grasped  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

“Ah,  good-morning  Mr.  Durand;  you  are  punctual,  it  seems. 
This,  I  presume,  is  Mr.  Van  Cortland,  whom  you  told  me  yes¬ 
terday  I  might  expect.” 

A  quick  glance  of  satisfaction  shot  from  the  small  bead-like 
eyes. 

Joe  saw  it,  though  Mr.  Van  Cortland,  whose  gaze  was  in¬ 
tently  fixed  upon  the  young  man  before  him,  did  not. 

It  seemed  to  say:  “You’ll  do!” 

“Good-morning,  my  dear  sir,  good-morning.  You  are  quite 
right;  this  is  Mr.  Van  Cortland.  Mr.  Van  Cortland,  this  is 
Mr.  Minford,  the  young  gentleman  of  whom  I  spoke.” 

The  millionaire  extended  his  hand. 

As  it  rested  for  an  instant  in  Joe  Doubleday’s  grasp  he  felt 
that  it  was  icy  cold. 

“I  am  pleased  to  see  you,  Mr.  Minford,”  he  said,  chokingly. 

“Mr.  Durand  has  informed  you,  I  presume,  of  the  object  of 
my  visit?” 

“Pray  be  seated,  gentlemen,”  replied  Joe,  who  had  been 
studying  a  book  of  etiquette,  entitled  “How  to  Behave,”  with 
the  greatest  care.  “Yes,  Mr.  Van  Cortland,  Mr.  Durand  has 
been  very  kind  to  me — very  kind  indeed.” 

Mr.  Van  Cortland  seated  himself  and  coughed  nervously. 

“I  presume  he  has  informed  you  that  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  are  my  nephew,  son  of  my  deceased  sister,  Mrs. 
Grace  Minford?”  he  continued  in  his  nervous  way. 

“He  has,  sir.” 

“As  I  desire  to  make  certain  of  this,  may  I  trouble  you  to 
answer  a  question  or  two?” 

“A  thousand,  if  you  wish.” 

“Thank  you.  You  have  not  always  been  called  by  the  name 
you  now  bear?” 

“No,  sir.  Until  I  met  Mr.  Durand  in  London,  some  months 
ago,  I  supposed  my  name  to  be  Mudge.” 

“You  are  not  English?” 

“Oh,  no,  sir.  I  was  brought  up  in  St.  Louis  by  a  man  named 
Crutchett.” 

Mr.  Van  Cortland  started  violently. 

His  first  name?”  he  asked,  in  a  constrained  voice,  leaning 
forward  as  he  spoke. 

“Caleb,  sir — Caleb  Crutchett  was  his  name.” 

“And  his  business?” 

Y  hen  I  first  remember  lie  was  a  porter  in  the  Planter's 
Hotel.  Later  on  he  opened  a  saloon  and  accumulated  a  little 
money.” 

“Do  you  recollect  anything  peculiar  about  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance?” 

“\es,  sir.  He  had  only  one  eye.” 

“Is  he  dead?” 

The  question  came  in  so  low  a  tone  that  Joe  could  scarcely 
near  it.  * 

lie  is,  sir.  lie  sold  out  his  saloon  and  went  home  to  Eng¬ 
land  about  two  years  ago.  He  died  shortly  after,  leaving  mo 
about  a  thousand  pounds.” 

The  rich  man  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 
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“You  don’t  resemble  my  deceased  sister,”  he  said,  slowly. 
“You  have  no  recollection  of  your  early  life,  I  suppose.'’ 

“None  previous  to  the  time  I  lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (  ruteh- 
ett.  sir.  1  always  supposed  them  to  be  my  parents  until  I  was 
informed  to  the  contrary  by  Mr.  Durand.  ” 

“Then  it  is  to  this  gentleman  that  you  owe  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  you  possess  concerning  you  relationship  to  me? 

"I  have  already  told  you  that,  Mr.  Van  Cortland,  interposed 
the  head  of  the  private  detective  firm,  speaking  now  for  the 
first  time. 

-This  is  all  very  well,  gentlemen,”  exclaimed  the  millionaire, 
rising  with  an  air  of  sudden  determination. 

The  proofs  of  identity  presented  by  Mr.  Durand  seem  con¬ 
clusive,  the  replies  of  Mr. — Mr.  Minford  to  my  questions  tally 
with  them  in  every  respect,  but  you  must  understand  that  this 
is  an  important  matter.  A  million  of  dollars  belonging  to  mj 
sister's  estate  has  been  in  my  hands  for  a  long  time  awaiting 
her  lest  son,  in  ease  he  should  ever  come  to  light.  Possibly 
this  young  man  is  that  son.  I — I  do  not  know,  and  I  demand 
one  further  test.  I  must  see  your  naked  breast,,  Mr.  Mintord 
then,  not  until  then,  I  shall  be  able  to  decide. 

“Sir!”  exclaimed  Joe,  starting  back  in  well-feigned  aston¬ 
ishment.  _  ,  ,  ,  .  „ 

At  the  same  time  he  observed  that  Mr.  Durand  was  looking 

the  other  way. 

“1  repeat  my  demand.  I  must  request  that  you  remove  a 
portion  of  your  clothing  and  exhibit  to  me  your  naked  breast.” 

“Can  you  refer  to  the  blue  heart?  I  always  wondered  how  I 

came  by  it - ” 

“Ah,  then  it  is  there?” 

The  face  of  Mr.  Van  Cortland  was  deadly  pale. 

“Look  for  yourself,  sir,”  said  Joe,  throwing  off  his  coat  and 
opening  up  his  shirt. 

A  blue  heart  was  tattooed  upon  his  breast. 

Mr.  Van  Cortland  bent  forward  and  examined  the  tattooing 
with  deep  attention. 

“It  is  enough!”  he  cried  at  length.  “I  am  satisfied.  Mr. 
Minford,  I  welcome  you  as  my  nephew  and  heir  to  my  sister’s 
fortune.  Henceforth  let  me  request  that  you  make  my  house 
your  home.” 

CHAPTER  VIII, 

THE  DOINGS  OF  DENNIS  O’DAY. 


“An’  it’s  a  foine  evenin’,  me  Eyetalyan  friend,  providin  that 
a  man  has  wooden  legs  what  can  stand  the  mud  and  slush. 
Phwat  would  ye  be  after  taxing  me  for  the  full  of  me  bag  ot 
satinets?” 

It  was  Mr.  Dennis  O’Day  who  spoke. 

He  had  just  entered  the  junk-shop  of  Giuseppi  Donatello, 
whose  sign  Harry  Ashmore  had  observed  over  the  basement 
entrance  to  the  house  in  which  the  old  coin-dealer  made  Ins 

From  the  appearance  of  Mr.  O’Day,  clothed  as  he  was  in  old 
garments,  not  one  of  them  matching  the  other  and  carrying 
an  empty  bag  rolled  up  under  his  arm,  it  would  seem  his  line 

of  trade  was  also  junk.  .  ,, 

For  once  appearances  did  not  belie  the  trutn. 

Dennis  O’Day  was  a  junk-dealer. 

His  shop.  Quite  as  dirty,  if  not  as  foul-smelling  as  that  or 
Doratello,  was  situated  on  Chambers  street,  down  in  the  cel- 
lar,  directly  opposite  the  house  of  the  three  doors.  ■ 

As  it  was  evening  upon  which  Harry  Ashmore  consented 
to  accompany  the  old  coin-dealer,  and  an  exceedingly  raw  and 
inclement  evening  at  that,  it  seemed  a  trifle  strange  that  it 
should  have  been  selected  by  Dennis  O’Day  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
brother-in-trade. 

His  object  was  barter  and  exchange. 

In  his  humble  cellar  in  Chambers  street  stood  an  uncom¬ 
pleted  bale  of  satinets  (a  trade  term  for  a  certain  grade  of 
colored  rags'),  which  still  lacked  several  pounds  ot  being  the 

required  weight.  ,  ■  .  , 

The  bale  had  already  been  ordered,  and  as  the  worthy  junk- 
dealer  was  anxious  to  close  his  hands  upon  the  money  it  would 
bring,  he  had  taken  his  bag  and  sallied  forth  to  haggle  with 
tlie  trade  for  the  required  weight  in  rags. 

3o  far  he  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  he  now  entered  the 
cellar  of  Giuseppi  Donatello  as  a  last  resort. 

Strange  to  say,  he  found  the  Italian  more  willing  to  accom¬ 
modate  him  than  his  own  countrymen  had  been. 

Signor  Donatello  had  collected  the  satinets  that  veiy  day, 
and  had  drawn  them  to  his  Mulberry  street  cellar  in  a  wagon 
drawn  by  a  blind  horse  and  provided  with  a  chain  of  jingling 
bells. 


For  a  slight  advance  he  was  willing  to  turn  them  over  t< 
Dennis  O’Day,  and  the  women  of  his  establishment  were  se 
at  work  picking  them  over,  despite  the  lateness  of  the  hour 

Not  to  be  behindhand,  the  man  from  Chambers  street,  dur 
ing  the  interview,  sent  out  for  beer. 

The  vessel  proved  to  be  a  veritable  growler.  # 

It  went  out  not  once,  but  several  times,  until  at  length,  Ion; 
after  the  satinets  were  ready  and  stowed  away  in  the  bag  an 
the  women  had  retired  to  rest,  Dennis  O’Day  and  his  “Eyeta! 
yan  friend”  found  themselves  stretched  on  the  floor  with  th 
empty  growler  between  them,  arousing  from  a  drunken  sleei 

It  was  Dennis  O’Day  who  made  the  discovery. 

Giuseppi  Donatello  was  still  asleep  and  indulging  in  th 
loudest  kind  of  snores. 

“ Faix,  an’  it’s  after  slaping  I’ve  been,”  muttered  Dennh 
rousing  himself.  “Oh!  me  head,  me  head!  Begorra,  but  th 
Eyetalyan  beer  is  powerful  strong.”  ] 

Staggering  to  his  feet,  he  looked  about  him. 

There  lay  his  brother  tradesman  snoring  on  the  rags,  an 
there  alho  was  his  bag,  stuffed  two-thirds  full  of  satinets. 

Dennis  O’Day  picked  up  the  bag  and  weighed  it  meditative^ 

“Sure  an’  I  paid  the  haythen  for  twinty  pound,”  he  mutterei 
“and  I’m  ready  to  swear  there’s  no  more  nor  fifteen  in  th 
bag.  ” 

He  looked  about  him  for  the  scales. 

They  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

As  Dennis  was  about  to  arouse  the  proprietor  of  the  junl 
shop  he  happened  to  recollect  that  on  a  previous  visit  he  ha 
noticed  the  scales  beneath  a  little  shed  at  the  top  of  the  step 
leading  into  the  back  yard. 

“I’ll  jist  be  afther  weighing  me  bag  to  avoid  any  unpleasar 
feeling,”  he  muttered,  “and  then,  as  it  must  be  afther  midnigli; 
I’ll  be  off  for  home.  Begob,  but  won’t  the  old  woman  kic. 
though,  at  me  stayin’  out  so  late.” 

What  ails  Dennis  O’ Day? 

Surely,  considering  that  he  was  in  such  a  tearing  hurry,  it 
a  trifle  strange  that  lie  should  have  suffered  twenty  minut< 
to  elapse  before  entering  the  cellar  again. 

Then  his  bag,  which  before  had  seemed  so  light,  is  now 

cidedly  heavy.  i 

From  the  way  in  which  he  handles  it  one  would  think 
must  weigh  a  hundred  pounds  at  least. 

“Good-night  to  yez,”  he  muttered,  shaking  his  fist  at  tl 
snoring  Italian,  as  he  softly  let  himself  out  into  the  stree 
“May  your  dreams  be  plisent,  for  sure  them’s  the  hiviest  satii 
ets  ye  ever  sould.” 

In  truth,  it  was  as  much  as  Dennis  could  do  to  manage  tl 
bag  at  all. 

He  shifted  it  now  to  the  right  shoulder,  now  to  the  lei 
hurrying  through  the  deserted  streets  with  all  possible  spee 
keeping  a  wary  lookout  for  inquisitive  policemen  to  the  rig’ 
and  left. 


“Howly  saints,  but  I’ve  done  it  now!”  he  muttered.  “I’ 
rich — rich— rich!  Oh,  the  purty  craythers!  won’t  I  make  the 
fly.  I’ll  be  an  alderman,  so  I  will,  and  they  shall  sind  me 
Congress.  Begorra,  but  I’ll  be  the  solid  man  of  the  Four 
Ward.” 

Of  what  was  he  talking? 

Surely  not  satinets. 

And  yet  satinets  were  all  that  Dennis  was  supposed  to  ha 
in  his  bag. 

He  had  turned  the  corner  of  Oak  street  now,  and  was  with 
plain  sight  of  his  home. 

As  he  shot  one  wary  glance  up  the  street  he  saw  before  hi 
a  man  bending  over  a  prostrate  figure  which  lay  on  the  i< 
walk. 

With  a  smothered  exclamation  Dennis  drew  back  into  t 
shadow  of  the  triangular  house  on  the  side  where  was  situat 
the  office  of  Durand  &  Co. 

“It’s  Muster  Watson,  by  all  that’s  good!  ”  he  muttered.  “B 
gobs,  and  there’s  crooked  work  here,  or  I’m  a  goat.  Phwa 
he  doin’?  Howly  saints,  but  it’s  murder!  If  I  want  to  t 
square  with  the  ould  scoundrel  lor  the  trick  he  wanst  sei  v 
me,  now’s  me  time.” 

At  this  instant  the  man  rose  and  hurriedly  entered  Christ 

pher  Watson’s  door.  ,  ,  ' 

With  the  quicknes  of  thought  Dennis  O  Day  had  shot  aero 
the  street  and  dropped  his  bag  down  a  flight  of  cellar  stei 

Then,  hurrying  to  the  place  where  the  body  ot  the  prostia 
man  lay  stretched  upon  the  path,  he  slung  it  upon  his  ba 
and  disappeard  down  the  cellar  seps  o  ntlie  opposite  side 
the  street. 

No  sooner  had  he  accomplished  this  movement-  anu  it.  li 
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oet'ii  executed  with  the  utmost  rapidity — than  the  door  of  the 
money-changer’s  office  softly  opened,  and  four  men  crept  out 
nto  the  street. 

“Heavens!”  exclaimed  the  foremost,  in  a  frightened  whisper, 
‘the  body  is  gone!” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ANOTHER  GOLDEN  VISION. 

Was  Harry  Ashmore  dreaming  again? 

To  himself  it  appeared  so,  for  it  seemed  as  though  he  could 
tear  the  voices  of  dream  phantoms  muttering  about  him. 

Had  he  been  unconscious? 

What  meant  this  racking  pain  in  his  side? 

He  could  remember  going  home  with  the  old  coin-dealer, 
emember  his  previous  dream,  and  what  he  had  supposed  to 
>e  its  stern  awakening,  which  took  him  flying  down  ladders, 
>ver  fences,  clinging  to  the  back  straps  of  a  carriage  all  in 
■ursuit  of  men  with  bags  of  gold. 

Then  came  the  sudden  check,  as  though  a  bullet  had  pierced 
is  side. 

Was  it  not  all  a  dream? 

Could  it  be  possible  that  he  was  still  in  the  loft  above  the 
Id  coin-dealer's  room — his  head  whirled  so  that  he  could  not 
ven  think? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  floating  through  the  brain  of  Harry 
^shmore  at  the  moment  of  opening  his  eyes. 

Then  it  all  came  back  to  him. 

It  had  been  no  dream.  He  was  lying  stretched  upon  a  heap 
f  ill-smelling  rags  in  the  rear  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  little 

hop. 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  tried  to  rise. 

Only  then  did  he  become  aware  of  how  -weak  he  was,  and 
oat  his  shirt,  vest  and  coat  were  saturated  with  blood. 

He  had  been  shot  then — it  was  an  actual  fact! 

With  reeling  brain,  and  trembling  in  every  limb,  he  sank 
ack  on  the  rags  too  weak  to  utter  a  sound. 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  the  murmuring  voices  in  the 
partment  beyond  the  one  in  which  he  lay  began  to  make 
ime  impression  on  his  mind. 

They  were  the  voices  of  two  men  who  seemed  to  be  earnestly 
iscussing  some  subject  of  great  importance  to  themselves. 
After  a  moment  Harry  found  strength  to  open  his  eyes  and 
irvey  the  surrounding  scene. 

The  room  in  which  he  lay  was  wholly  dark  and  contained 
ttle  else  save  rags. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  walls,  which  were  of  stone,  and 
le  confined,  moldy  atmosphere  which  pervaded  the  place, 
arry  came  to  the  immediate  conclusion  that  during  the  in- 
•rval  of  unconsciousness  which  had  succeeded  his  fall  to  the 
dewalk  he  had  been  carried  to  some  apartment  underground. 
The  room  beyond,  into  which  he  could,  as  he  lay,  look  with- 
it  difficulty,  seemed  to  bear  out  this  conclusion,  for  its  walls 
ere  also  of  stone,  and  at  one  end  a  flight  of  steps  could  be 
en  elading  to  regions  above. 

In  one  corner  of  the  apartment  stood  an  old-fashioned  cook- 
g-stove,  its  legs  supported  by  four  bricks,  before  which  sat 
/o  men  in  earnest  conversation,  one  in  an  old,  paralytic- 
oking  rocking-chair,  the  other  upon  a  low  stool. 
Everywhere  about  were  scattered  heaps  of  old  iron,  brass 
id  pewter,  bags  stuffed  with  assorted  rags,  white  and  col¬ 
ed,  together  with  all  the  varying  paraphernalia  of  a  junk¬ 
eter's  shop. 

But,  weak  and  faint  as  he  was,  Harry  Ashmore  had  no  eyes 
r  all  this. 

He  would  probably  have  closed  his  eyes  again— perhaps  even 
nk  off  into  unconsciousness— had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden 
enticn  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  men  at  the  stove  of  a  fa- 
iliar  name: 

“Christopher  Watson.” 

It  was  the  name  he  had  read  on  the  sign  above  the  door 
rough  which  the  burglars  had  disappeared. 

Harry,  with  a  great  effort,  drew  himself  a  little  higher  up 
the  pile  of  rags,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  speakers 
d  listened. 

One  was  a  rough-looking  Irishman,  who,  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
t  smoking  a  short  clay  pipe — easily  recognizable  to  our 
iders  as  Mr.  Dennis  O’Day.  The  other — it  was  the  one  on 
3  Siool  was  a  short,  dried-up  old  specimen  of  humanity 
rh  grizzled  hair  and  beard,  and  only  one  available  eye 
Evidently  it  was  this  man  who  had  given  utterance  to  the 
im  of  the  Money-changer,  for  he  now  repeated  it  again 


“So  you  are  down  on  Christopher  Watson,  are  you?  Better 
be  careful,  O’Day.  I  tell  you  he’s  a  dangerous  man." 

“Go  way  wid  yez.  It’s  not  Dinnis  O’Day  that’s  afeard  of  him. 
He’s  chated  me  more  than  wanst,  so  he  has,  and,  begorra. 
I’ll  get  square  wid  him  now.” 

“Cheated  you?  How  has  he  cheated  you?” 

“Sure,  an’  didn’t  I  sell  him  a  lot  of  ould  notes  what  I  found 
amongst  the  waste  paper  for  tin  cents,  thinking  they  were  no 
good,  only  to  hear  from  wan  of  his  clerks  that  he  sold  them 
for  a  thousand  dollars.” 

“Well,  well,  they  may  have  been  useless  to  you,  yet  valuable 
to  him.” 

“Go  way  wid  yez.  Don’t  be  after  givin’  me  no  such  nonsense. 
Why  didn’t  ho  tell  me  phwat  they  were  worth?  May  the  bogies 
fly  away  wid  him!  Answer  me,  man — why  didn’t  he  do  that?” 

“Tut,  tut,  you  are  talking  nonsense.  But  tell  me,  are  you 
sure  that  he  shot  this  boy?”i 

“Sure— man,  I’m  sartin!  Wasn’t  I  just  cornin’  around  the 
corner  of  Oak  street,  when  I  seed  him  bending  over  his  body 
on  the  sidewalk?  Then,  little  draming  that  the  eye  of  Dinnis 
O’Day  was  upon  him,  he  gave  a  leap  through  his  dure  as  though 
he  wur  shot  through  a  gun.” 

“But  some  one  else  may  have  fired  the  shot — did  you  hear 
any  report?” 

“Sorra  a  wran.” 

“That’s  against  your  theory,  then.” 

“Is  it?  Then  what  for  did  himsilf  and  three  of  his  min  come 
running  out  into  the  street  a  minute  after,  to  see  where  the 
body  had  gone?” 

“How  can  I  tell?  But  you  have  brought  me  here,  O’Day,  in 
the  dead  of  night — now  what  is  it  you  propose?” 

“That  you  open  ould  Watson’s  dure — you  know  how  the  job 
is  done — and  we’ll  carry  the  body  of  the  lad  in  and  lay  it  on 
the  flure,  where  it’ll  be  found  the  morrer,  and  the  police  called 
in.  I’ll  cook  up  a  story  of  what  1  seen  that’ll  do  the  rist.” 

The  one-eyed  man  gave  utterance  to  a  contemptuous  grunt. 

“Your  stupid  vindictiveness  will  get  you  into  trouble  before 
you  die,  O’Day,”  he  growled.  I  don’t  remember  ever  hearing 
of  a  plan  more  absurd;  but  as  I  am  in  need  of  money,  I’ll  open 
the  door  for  you  in  the  most  approved  fashion,  if  the  pay  is 
right.” 


Dinnis  O’Day  chuckled. 

“I  knowed  you  wud,”  he  answered,  “and  as  I’m  bound  to 
get  square  with  ould  Watson,  I’ll  pass  over  your  slurs  upon 
mesilf.  Now,  how  would  five  dollars  strike  you  for  the  job?” 

“Five  what?  O’Day,  you  are  simply  a  fool.” 

“Go  ’way  wid  yez!  an’  don’t  be  afther  callin’  names  to  your 
betters.  If  yer  civil  I’ll  make  it  tin.” 

“You’ll  make  it  tw'enty-five  if  you  want  me  to  do  the  job. 
If  you  haggle  any  more  about  it  I  won’t  do  it  at  all.” 

“Ah!  but  ye’re  a  hard  wan,”  muttered  Dennis,  as  he  counted 
out  the  money.  “Howsomedever,  there's  nothin’  mean  about 
me,  an’  it’s  many  a  favor  I’ve  done  you  in  the  past,  and  many’s 
the  more  I  hope  I’ll  be  able  to  do  yez  agin.  Come,  it’s  goin’ 
oh  toward  two  o’clock;  will  ye  creep  acrost  the  street  an’  do  it 
now?” 


“As  well  now  as  any  time,”  was  the  answer.  “I’ll  be  back  in 
a  jiffy,  O’Day.” 

Then  from  his  place  of  observation  on  the  top  of  the-  rag 
heap  Harry  saw  the  one-eyed  man  rise  from  the  stool,  ascend 
the  stone  steps  and  disappear. 

What  could  it  all  mean? 

lie  was  too  weak  to  mak  any  resistance,  therefore  there  was 
nothing  lor  it  but  to  make  known  his  return  to  consciousness 
at  once. 


Probably  Harry  would  have  taken  this  step,  had  not  curiositv 
restrained  him. 


hjo  sooner  had  the  one-eyed  man  departed  than  Dennis 
O  Day,  slipping  up  the  steps  and  locking  a  door,  returned,  and 
seizing  a  bag  which  stood  in  one  corner,  dragged  it  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  cellar. 


ine  bag  seemed  to  be  enormously  heavy,  although  through 
the  mouth,  which  was  open,  Harry  could  see  that  it  was  filled 
with  rags. 


in  one  corner  stood  a  great  tierce  filled  with  scrap-iron, 
this  the  junk-dealer  now  grasped,  and,  overturning  it,  emptied 
its  contents  upon  the  cellnr  floor.  ’  ' 

"1  be  noise  made  by  the  rattling  iron  was  so  great  that  Harrv 
could  not  have  made  his  voice  heard  even  if  he  had  tried. 

But  t.io  singular  part  of  these  maneuvers,  and  that  which 
sent  a  strange  thrill  through  the  heart  ol  Harrv  Ashmore 
yet  to  come.  * 

No  sooner  was  the  tierce  empty  than  Dennis  O’  Cay  seized 
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the  bag,  and,  raising  it  with  difficulty,  began  to  empty  its  con¬ 
tents  into  the  tierce. 

It  was  not  rags  that  fell  from  the  bag. 

It  was  a  stream  of  glittering  gold. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DETECTIVE  JELIFFE. 

“First-class  French  cook  wanted.  Mrs.  Sniggers,  1102  Fifth 
avenue.  Wages  twenty  dollars  a  month.  How’ll  that  suit 
you?” 

“That  will  shute  well  enough  if  I  kin  git  it,  young  mon,  but 
d’yez  think  I  could  be  after  passing  mesilf  off  az  a  Frinch 
woman  when  the  dear  knows  I  was  niver  nearer  to  France 
than  the  County  Cork?” 

“It  makes  no  difference.  Two  dollars  fee,  if  you  please. 
Thank  you.  Here  are  the  directions:  you  want  to  go  to  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Sniggers  at  once.  If  you  don't  get  the  place, 
report  to  us,  and  we’ll  see  wThat  can  be  done.  Next!  ” 

It  was  an  every-day  conversation  in  the  intelligence  office  of 
Hammel  &  Co.,  on  the  Chambers  street  side  of  the  house  of  the 
three  doors. 

From  morning  until  night,  week  in  and  week  out,  servants 
and  employers  were  coming  and  going  in  that  well-known 
establishment,  keeping  the  clerks  fully  occupied  listening  to 
applications  and  complaints  and  taking  in  the  cash. 

Hammel  &  Co.  did  an  extensive  business. 

By  competent  judges  it  had  been  estimated  that  more  ser¬ 
vants  were  hired,  two  to  one,  from  their  intelligence  office  than 
from  any  other  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  office,  which  was  up  one  flight  of  stairs,  was  hand¬ 
somely  finished  off  wdth  hard  wood  counters,  brass  railings, 
etc.,  rare  in  those  days,  although  common  enough  among  our 
business  offices  now,  while  upon  the  double  row  of  settees  oc¬ 
cupying  one  side  of  the  office  servants  unemployed  or  waiting 
for  calls  could  be  found  at  almost  any  hour  in  the  day. 

It  was  on  a  pleasant  June  morning,  some  three  months  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  unexpected  transfer  of  Joe  Doubleday,  the  street 
fakir,  from  the  life  of  a  wandering  outcast  to  that  of  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  of  the  richest  households  in  New  \ork  that  the 
above  conversation  took  place. 

As  the  applicant  for  the  vacancy  in  the  kitchen  of  Mrs. 
Sniggers  left  the  office  of  Hammel  &  Co.,  she  passed  the  pro¬ 
prietor  himself  upon  the  stairs. 

His  dress  and  general  appearance  were  much  the  same  as 
when  encountered  by  Joe  Doubleday  on  that  night  ever  memo¬ 
rable.  ,  ,  , 

The  black  broadcloth  of  winter  had  been  exchanged  for  the 
lighter  clothes  of  summer,  but  he  still  wore  the  green  spec¬ 
tacles  concealing  his  eyes,  and  presented  the  same  quick,  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner  in  all  he  said  and  did. 

Passing  through  the  intelligence  office  to  his  private  room 
with  a  slight  nod  to  the  clerks,  Mr.  Hammel  removed  his  hat 
and  gloves,  threw  a  bundle  of  papers  upon  the  desk  behind 
which  he  seated  himself,  and  touched  his  bell. 

One  of  the  clerks  appeared  in  answer. 

“Who  is  outside  there,  Bates?”  asked  Mr.  Hammel,  glancing 


over  his  paper  as  he  spoke.  ^  _  . 

“Well,  sir,  there  is  Bridget  O’Reilly,  late  cook  at  the  Briggs  , 
Patrick  Ryan,  coachman  for  Colonel  Cavanagh  I  believe  there 
is  no  one  else  that  you  would  care  to  see. 

“Very  good.  Show  in  Ryan.  You  may  tell  the  woman  to 
come  Ic-morrow.  I  haven’t  time  to  talk  with  her  to-day. 

A  red-headed  Irishman  in  coachman’s  livery  entered  a  mo¬ 
ment  later  and  stood  beside  the  desk. 

“Well,  and  what  have  you  to  report,  Ryan?  demanded  the 
keeper  of  the  intelligence  office,  without  raising  his  head  from 
the  letter  which  he  had  begun  to  write. 

“Things  are  much  the  same,  sor.  Colonel  Cavanagh  is  get¬ 
ting  deeper  in  debt  every  day.” 

“Ah!  Is  the  colonel  gambling  much  now?" 

“Mighty  heavy,  sor.  He’s  at  it  every  night.  Its  often  three 
and  four  in  the  morning  whin  I  fetch  him  home  in  me  coach. 

“Indeed!  Tradesmen  running  him  pretty  hard  for  what  he 


“They  are  at  the  house  every  day,  sor.  I  don’t^  believe  he 
can  stave  them  off  much  longer,  and  that’s  a  fact." 

“Very  well,  Ryan.  Go  back  to  your  work  and  keep  a  sharp 
lookout.  Report  to  me  at  once  if  anything  occurs.” 

As  the  man  departed  Mr.  Hammel,  taking  a  book  from  one 
of  the  drawers  of  his  desk,  made  a  few  hurried  entries. 

“Almost  time  to  squeeze  my  bold  Colonel  Cavanagh,"  he  mut¬ 


tered.  “If  he  keeps  things  up  this  way  another  month  I  shal 
have  him  just  where  I  want  him — under  my  thumb.” 

Under  the  thumb  of  Hammel  &  Co.! 

There  were  many — very  many — of  the  so-called  rich  house 
holders  of  New  York  already  in  that  very  position,  as,  to  thei: 


sorrow,  they  were  well  aware. 

The  conversation  held  with  the  coachman  was  only  a  sample 

Similar  conversations  were  held  in  the  private  offices  o 
Hammel  &  Co.  every  day  in  the  week. 

Were  the  servants  sent  out  from  the  noted  intelligence  offici 
but  so  many  spies  on  the  evil  doings  of  their  masters? 

It  certainly  looked  that  way. 

“Mr.  Henry  Mudge,”  said  the  clerk,  opening  the  door  an< 
ushering  in  a  stylishly-dressed  young  man  into  the  privat 
office  of  Hammel  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hammel  started  at  the  announcement. 

He  had  been  looking  out  of  the  window  for  a  moment  o 
more,  with  his  eyes  riveted  upon  a  man  who  could  be  see: 
standing  quietly  in  a  doorway  on  the  opposite  side  of  Cham 
bers  street,  his  gaze  upon  the  house  of  the  three  doors. 

Whether  it  was  his  imagination  or  not,  it  seemed  to  him  tha 
the  man’s  eyes  were  particularly  directed  toward  the  ope 
window  beside  which  he  himself  was  sitting. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hammel  recognized  in  the  man  Joh 
Jeliffe,  the  noted  police  detective,  the  sight  did  not  seem  t 
please  him  at  all. 

Turning  his  back  squarely  upon  the  window,  he  greeted  th 
newcomer  cordially  and  motioned  him  to  a  seat. 

“Well,  ]V?r.  Double - I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Mudge - 

How  are  matters  progressing  with  you?” 

“Slowly,”  answered  our  old  acquaintance,  Joe  Doubleda; 
flinging  himself  into  the  chair  in  a  manner  which  he  consic 
ered,  no  doubt,  the  height  of  elegance.  “Matters  move  cor 
foundedly  slow.  I  am  very  much  at  home  in  the  house  of  m 
uncle  Van  Cortland,  it  is  true,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  of  tin 
million  dollars  yet  that  you  promised  me,  and  I  must  ha\ 
more  money  at  once  if  you  expect  me  to  keep  up  my  end.’ 

The  face  of  Mr.  Hammel  was  dark.  For  several  minutes  t 
did  not  speak. 

“Things  have  not  worked  just  to  suit  me  in  your  case,  M 
Mudge,”  he  said  slowly,  dwelling  with  marked  emphasis  c 
Joe’s  assumed  ijame,  “The  fact  is  Durand  &  Co.,  the  priva 
detectives  around  the  corner  in  “whose  interest  I  engaged  yo 


seem  to  be  moving  decidedly  slow.” 

“I  should  say  so,”  answered  Joe,  crossly.  “I  want  my  sha: 
of  the  money,  and  must  have  it.  This  easy-going  life  in  tl 
lap  of  luxury  is  all  very  well,  but  when  there’s  no  cash  in  tl 
box  to  back  it  up,  and  Uncle  Van  Cortland  is  liable  to  discovi 
any  day  that - ” 

“Hush!  hush!”  whispered  the  keeper  of  the  intelligence  o 
flee,  “don’t  breathe  the  suggestion.  How  do  you  progress 
your  suit  with  the  girl?” 

“Don’t  progress  for  a  cent.  She  don’t  like  me,  and  loses  i 
opportunity  to  show  her  dislike.” 

“Indeed!  Well,  I  shall  speak  to  Durand  &  Co.  to-day.  Ma 
ters  must  be  hurried  up.  Meanwhile,  here  is  another  five  hu 
dred  dollars  for  your  current  expenses.  Try  to  make  it  go 
far  as  you  can.” 

When  Joe  Doubleday  had  departed  Mr.  Hammel  looked  o 
of  the  window  again. 

Detective  Jeliffe  was  still  standing  in  the  doorway  lookii| 
up  at  the  house. 

“Confound  the  fellow!”  he  muttered  angrily.  “This  tb.ii | 
has  got  to  stop.” 

He  opened  the  door  and  made  a  signal  to  Bates,  the  clerk. 

Then  he  shut  the  door  again,  and  was  heard  to  lock  it  on  t 

inside.  . 

As  the  hours  passed  the  business  of  the  intelligence  offi| 

continued. 

Not  a  sound  was  heard  in  the  priavte  room  of  Mr.  Hammel 
the  window  was  closed,  the  door  remained  closed,  the  shad 
were  pulled  down  to  their  full  length. 

To  all  who  asked  for  him  personally  it  was  stated  that  IV  j 
Hammel  was  “out  of  town.” 

Meanwhile — it  was  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  t 
departure  of  Joe  Doubleday  from  the  Oak  street  entrance  to  t 
house  of  the  three  doors— there  emerged  the  portly  form 
Mr.  Simon  Durand,  of  the  private  detective  agency  of  Dura 

&  Co.  j 

He  was.  dressed  in  a  full  suit  of  black,  wore  a  shiny  bus 
beaver,  neatly  polished  shoes,  and  carried  a  gold-headed  call 

His  face  bore  a  complacent,  self-satisfied  air.  causing  him 
appear  like  a  man  fresh  from  a  good  dinner,  well  pleased  wf| 
himself  and  the  world. 
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Sauntering  around  into  Chambers  street,  he. chanced  to  pass 
te  doorway  in  which  stood  Detective  Jeliffe,  still  watching 
le  offices  of  Hammel  &  Co. 

“Ah!  Mr.  Jeliffe,  good-morning,”  he  said,  stopping  and  shak- 
g  the  detective  warmly  by  the  hand.  “Out  on  business  this 
'autiful  morning,  or  is  it  pleasure  that  brings  you  down  my 
ay?” 

The  detective  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice. 

Nevertheless  he  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Durand  as  one  greets 
i  old-time  acquaintance  casually  met. 

“Business,  my  dear  sir,  business.  You  ought  to  know  me 
ell  enough  by  this  time  to  be  aware  that  pleasure  is  sorae- 
ing  in  which  I  seldom  indulge.” 

“Just  so,"  replied  Durand,  his  black  eyes  snapping.  “When 
•u  were  with  our  firm,  Mr.  Jeliffe,  you  were  always  busy — 
e  one  man  on  whom  we  could  always  depend.” 

To  this  compliment  the  detective  only  bowed. 

“Call  in  and  see  us,  Jeliffe,  when  you  are  passing,”  said  Du- 
nd,  moving  away.  “Drop  in  and  out  often — alwmys  glad  to 
9  you  and  have  you  make  yourself  at  home.  Good-day.  Hope 
u’ll  get  your  man.” 

“And  I  hope  so,  too,  Simon  Durand,”  muttered  Detective 
liffe,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  retreating  figure  of  his 
:mer  employer.  “And  if  I  do,  you  sly  old  fox,  I  shall  owe 
thanks  to  you.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

FURTHER  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DOINGS  OF  DENNIS  o’DAY. 

Jold! 

ifes,  gold! 

J'rcm  the  bag  held  in  the  hands  of  Dennis  O’Day  the  golden 
ns  were  running  into  the  tierce  in  a  yellow  stream, 
t.  was  more  than  Harry  Ashmore  could  stand. 

Vithout  giving  a  thought  to  the  probable  consequences  of  an 
so  injudicious,  he  gave  utterance  to  one  low,  startled  ex- 
mation  of  surprise. 

Vith  precipitate  haste  the  junk-dealer  thrust  the  bag  into  the 
rce,  regardless  of  what  remainder  of  gold  it  might  c.ontain, 
1  sprang  through  the  open  doorway. 

Plowly  sailor,  but  the  bye’s  alive!”  was  the  cry  which 
aped  his  pallid  lips. 

t  was  a  ticklish  position  for  Harry  Ashmore. 

Itterly  powerless  to  move  and  afraid  to  speak,  he  lay  there 
Pless  upon  the  rags  regarding  the  movements  of  Dennis 
lay  with  a  keenness  of  interest  bred  of  despair, 
le  had  not  the  faintest  idea  where  he  was. 

’hat  he  had  been  picked  up  in  the  street  unconscious  and 
ught  to  the  place  where  he  lay  he  well  understood,  but  this 
1,  with  the  exception  of  such  hints  as  had  been  let  fall  by 
mis  O’Day  in  his  conversation  with  the  one-eyed  man,  he 
■  w  no  more. 

|  Tevious  to  the  bursting  of  this  vision  of  a  bag  filled  with 
1  pieces  upon  him,  Harry  had  been  utterly  at  a  loss  to  com- 
hend  the  motive  of  the  junkman  in  bringing  him  to  this 
:e  at  all.  Now  he  felt  certain  of  one  thing,  namely,  that  in 
I  person  of  this  man  who  now  sprang  toward  him  he  beheld 
r,  at  least,  of  the  robbers  who  had  possessed  themselves  of 
I  contents  of  old  Peter  Stanton’s  treasure  chests,  and  one  of 
I  men  whom  he  had  followed  from  the  old  coin-dealer’s 
I  se. 

I  he  thought  was  by  no  means  a  cheering  one. 
levertheless,  it  lent  new  stimulus  to  Harry  Ashmore’s  fail- 
I  strength. 

|'{eep  back  there!”  he  cried,  striving  to  rise  from  the  rags. 
I -I  have  some  strength  left!  I  can  defend  myself  yet! 

In  inarticulate,  gurgling  sound  completed  the  sentence. 

I  he  fingers  of  Dennis  O’Day  were  about  his  throat. 

I  Whist,  whist,  ye  little  brat!”  he  muttered,  tightening  his 
l'>p  until  Harry  was  black  in  the  face.  “Is  it  stringth  yer 
■  er  boastin’  of?  Sure,  an’  Dinny  O'Day,  what  has  downed 
I  Kerry  min,  has  stringth  enough  for  tin  such  shrimps  as 

lie  gurgle  was  followed  by  a  quick  gasp,  the  gasp  by  a 
In  or  two,  and  then  all  was  still. 

lie  body  of  Harry  Ashmore  fell  back  upon  the  rags  mo¬ 
ll  c  is. 

I  was  then  that  the  junk-dealer  loosed  his  hold. 
Ilogorra,  an’  I  hope  1  ain't  kilt  him."  he  muttered,  gazing 
■jusly  upon  the  blackened,  upturned  face  of  the  boy.  “I 
I’t  mane  to  do  that;  but  thin,  by  the  same  token,  phwat 


was  wan  to  do?  Not  to  let  him  out  to  howl  from  the  house¬ 
tops  that  he  seen  Denny  O’Day  wid  a  barrel  of  gowld!  ” 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  boy’s  heart. 

There  was  a  faint,  fluttering  motion  for  a  single  instant,  and 
then,  to  the  excited  imagination  of  O’Day,  it  had  ceased  to 
beat. 

“Howly  saints,  but  he  is  did,  though!”  exclaimed  the  man, 
looking  around  with  an  air  of  alarm.  “I’ve  done  it — I'm  a 
murderer!  I  wisht  to  hiven  I’d  let  the  old  codger’s  gowld 
alone,  or  lift  the  bye  in  the  street  before  I’d  a-brought  this  sin 
upon  me  sowl.” 

He  gazed  around  the  dimly  lighted  shop  with  a  frightened 
air. 

From  behind  each  barrel  and  bag,  from  out  of  the  great  pile 
of  rags  itself,  it  seemed  as  though  a  multitude  of  faces  were 
gazing  upon  him,  and  pointing  toward  him  the  finger  of  re¬ 
proach. 

Perhaps  it  was  fright;  but  whatever  the  cause,  certain  it  is 
that  these  phantom  forms  took  upon  themselves  a  reality 
which  served  to  drive  all  other  thoughts  from  the  mind  of  the- 
terrified  junk-dealer,  and  spurred  him  on  to  action  as  he  had 
never  been  spurred  before. 

He  seemed  to  wholly  forget  his  bargain  with  the  one-eyed 
burglar,  his  desire  to  wreak  revenge  upon  his  neighbor,  Wat¬ 
son,  the  money-changer,  in  the  house  of  the  three  doors,  and 
to  become  possessed  of  one  idea  alone — to  remove  the  body  of 
the  boy  from  out  of  his  sight. 

And  when  we  mention  that  for  a  week  past  Dennis  O’ Day 
had  not  drawn  one  sober  breath,  his  vagaries  may,  in  a  meas- 
use  at  least,  stand  explained. 

Bending  over  Harry  Ashmore,  he  picked  up  his  light  form 
as  easily  as  though  it  had  been  one  of  his  own  rag  bags,  and 
flinging  it  upon  his  back,  stole  up  the  cellar  steps,  stopping 
only  to  lock  the  door  behind  him.  and  gained  the  street. 

It  was  wholly  dark  and  deserted. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  was  the  house  of  the  three 
doors,  in  front  of  which  ought  to  have  been  the  one-eyed  man, 
providing  he  was  fulfilling  his  bargain,  plying  his  burglarious 
trade  in  trying  to  gain  entrance  to  Christopher  Watson’s 
money-changing  shop. 

But  even  the  one-eyed  burglar  had  disappeared. 

The  money-changing  shop  of  Christopher  Watson  was 
shrouded  in  general  gloom. 

Without  turning  his  eyes  to  the  right  or  the  left  the  fright¬ 
ened  junk-dealer  hurried  into  Oak  street,  past  the  detective 
agency  of  Durand  &  Co.,  into  New  Chambers  street,  and  on  to 
the  corner  of  Pearl. 

Here  an  empty  truck  stood  drawn  up  beside  the  curb. 

It  offered  just  the  opportunity  sought  for  by  Dennis  O’Day. 

“Lie  there,  now,”  he  muttered,  as  he  threw  the  inanimate 
form  of  Harry  Ashmore  upon  it.  “Ye’ll  be  afther  tellin’  no 
tales  agin  Denny  O’Day  now',  I  fancy.  To-morrow  I’ll  quit  the 
Fourth  Ward  altogether,  an’  sorhi  a  soul  will  iver  know'  how' 

I  came  to  fill  me  bag  with  thim  shinin’  gowld  pieces  instid  of 
the  Eyetalyan’s  satinets.” 


) 


CHAPTER  XII. 

f 

ROBBED  OF  HALF  A  MILLION. 


“I’ve  been  robbed  of  half  a  million  in  gold! 
“What!  ”  exclaimed  the  sergeant  of  the 


,.  ,  ,  -  ■  Precinct  sta¬ 

tion.  looking  strangely  at  the  man  who  approached  the  desk 
in  the  dead  of  night,  making  this  astonishing  statement. 
“Robbed  of  half  a  million  in  gold!  Nonsense!  You  must  be 
mad !  " 

And  indeed  it  w'ould  seem  so. 

The  man  who  had  just  rushed  into  the  station  looked  the 
madman  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  nor  did  his  speech  belie 
his  looks. 

He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  long,  white  hair  streaming  about 
his  neck  and  shoulders  from  beneath  a  battered  hat  his  < lrthe<? 
were  old  and  shabby  and  torn,  his  form  was  bent  with  see 
As  he  stood  before  the  desk  his  limbs  trembled  violently* 
and  his  eyes,  wild  and  gleaming  with  strange  light  roved 
easily  from  side  to  side.  *  *  ’  0(1  un‘ 

‘What’s  your  name?  Where  do  you  live?”  demanded  Ho 
sergeant,  seeking  to  calm  the  man’s  excitement  bv  tb  >  i  , 
of  a  few  well-chosen  words.  uu,u,on 

“My  name  is  Peter  Stanton.  1  live  at  No.  —  Mulhorrv 
I  repeat.  I  am  not  mad.  1  have  been  robbed  of  h  If V  r,«n«  * 
in  gold." 

"Mulberry  street  is  a  poor  street  in  which  to  keep 
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“Are  you 


a  treasure  like  that,  my  friend,"  said  the  sergeant. 
mho  you  have  made  no  mistake?" 

“Am  I  sure?  Am  I  sure?  l)o  you  ask  me  if  I  am  sure,  when 
for  many  Jong  years  1  have  toiled  to  save  this  gold  that  1 
m’.gkt  have  wealth  to  bestow  on  my  boy?  1  begin  to  think 
that  all  the  world  is  mad,  and  that  I  alone  am  sane!” 

It's  t'other  way  about,  old  man,  I’m  thinking.  Come,  tell 
be  all  about  it,  so  that  I  may  know  what  to  do.” 

And  the  sergeant,  with  the  air  of  a  man  about  to  listen  to 
an  entertaining  story,  of  which  he  did  not  expect  to  believe  a 
word,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  began  to  pick  his  teeth  with 
a  quill. 

“I  want  help,”  said  the  old  man  wildly.  “I  want  help  to 
get  back  my  gold.  I  was  a  fool  to  keep  it  as  I  did,  stowed 
,  away  in  my  great  chests  in  the  room.  I  might  have  known 
they  would  get  it  some  time,  for  they’re  a  bad  lot  around  me, 
an  evil  lot,  and  now  they’ve  done  it  at  last.” 

"How  did  they  do  it?” 

4  "Come  in  through  the  window  by  aid  of  a  ladder.  They 
^chloroformed  me  first,  and  then  put  the  gold  in  bags.” 

“How  do  you  know  if  you  were  unconscious?” 

»,  “I  was  not  unconscious  all  of  the  time;  I  came  t0  myself 

v  just  as  they  were  getting  out  of  the  window— then  I  lost  my 

.  senses  again.  When  I  woke  up  I  found  the  boy  gone,  too,  and 

<  so  I  came  here.” 

» 

1  “The  boy — what  boy?  Do  you  mean  your  son?” 

1  “My  son!  No.  Would  that  it  were.  He  was  a  young  man 

2  who  saved  my  life,  and  I  took  him  home.  ” 

"Perhaps  he  was  one  of  the  robbers?” 

“1  don’t  think  so.  I  have  a  dim  recollection,  as  I  lay  there 
unconscious  on  the  floor,  of  seeing  the  boy  run  down  the  lad¬ 
der  from  the  loft  where  he  slept  and  follow  the  burglars  who 
carried  the  bags  out  of  the  window.” 

“Come,  now,”  said  the  sergeant,  you  don’t  expect  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  any  such  yarn  as  this.  I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do 
with  you,  old  man,  is  to  put  you  in  a  cell  until  morning.  I 
j  don’t  think  you  are  fit  to  go  around  alone.  When  daylight 
C  comes  you  will  have  forgotten  all  about  youfl  gold.” 

The  old  man  leaned  against  the  desk  helplessly. 

2  “Will  nothing  I  can  say  convince  you  of  the  truth?”  he 
t  breathed.  “I  tell  you,  captain,  I  am  not  mad.  There  are  many 
f  in  this  city  w,ho  know  me.  Strange  as  my  story  may  seem 
p  to  you,  I  can  assure  you  of  its  truth.” 

“Why,  man,  three  burglars  could  not  carry  off  half  a  million 
h  in  gold!”  cried  the  sergeant  impatiently.  “They  could  not 
.  even  lift  it  from  the  ground.” 

“Ah,  there  is  just  where  I  have  failed  to  make  myself  un- 
v  derstood.  It  is  true  that  the  treasure  stolen  from  my  chest  was 
p  all  in  gold,  but  it  was  not  all  in  modern  coin.” 
ii  “Not  in  modern  coin?  What  do  you  mean?” 
tJ  “I  mean  what  I  say.  A  certain  quantity  was  in  twenty-dol- 
,  lar  gold  pieces— thirty  thousand  dollars,  perhaps— but  the  rest, 

A  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  part,  was  in  the  coins  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  Greeks  and  Egyptians — all  gold,  mind  you — 

«  and  many  little  coins,  not  weighing  the  eighth  of  an  ounce, 

2  were  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  collectors  who  are  willing 
'.  to  spend  their  money  for  such  things.” 

[  The  sergeant  looked  at  the  old  man  sharply. 

J  A  great  change  had  come  over  his  manner  as  these  last 
^  words  were  spoken. 

“I  begin  to  understand,”  he  said  slowly,  “and,  what  is  more, 

I  think  I  remember  you  now.  Keep  a  little  stand,  don’t  you, 
ri-  for  the  sale  of  old  coins  up  against  the  railings  of  St.  Paul’s 
churchyard  fence?” 

“Yes,  yes!”  cried  the  old  man,  eagerly.  “I  have  been  there 
b  ■or  ten  years  and  over.  These  were  my  little  savings.  Now 
they  are  all  gone— all  gone!  I  am  left  old,  half  blind  and  alone, 

:  with  nothing  to  leave  to  my  son,  if  I  should  ever  find  him, 
.which  I  hope  to  do.” 

^  “Then  you  have  lost  a  son?” 

“Yes— years  ago.  But  no  matter  about  that.  What  I  want 
^  is  an  officer  to  trace  up  the  thieves — some  one  to  help  me  to 
H  get  back  my  gold.” 

“Well,  you  shall  have  one,”  said  the  sergeant.  “Your  story 
T  shall  be  investigated,  Mr.  Stanton,  and  if  we  find— come,  what 
‘have  we  here?” 

'it  was  the  entrance  of  two  men  into  the  police  station  that 


the  corner  of  New  Chambers  street  and  Pearl,  where  he  had 
been  left  by  Dennis  O'Day. 

They  carried  him  into  the  station  and  laid  him  on  the  floor 
almost  at  the  old  coin-dealer's  feet. 

Gloat  heavens,  it  is  the  boy!"  he  cried.  “It  is  the  boy  to 
whom  I  gave  lodgings  for  the  night.” 

“Glad  you  know  him,”  said  the  detective.  “I  found  him 

??WD«  !n  J'earl  str?et  'yin&  a  truck.  He  has  a  bullet-hole  in 
ms  side  lor  one  thing,  and  has  been  choked  most  terribly  for1 
another  its  my  belief  that  he  is  dead.” 

« ■n  ^  Ta<^ '  exdaimed  Peter  Stanton  in  an  awe-stricken  voice. 

Dead,  and  in  defense  of  my  gold.  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow! 
He  saved  my  life  yesterday  evening— would  to  heaven  I  could 
restore  his  now!” 

Meanwhile,  the  sergeant,  who  had  descended  from  his  seat 
behind  the  desk  and  joined  the  group  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  knelt  beside  the  body,  and  loosening  the  shirt,  bared 
the  breast  and  placed  his  hand  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

He  certainly  seems  to  be  dead,”  he  said,  slowly,  “and  yet 
the  body  is  not  cold.” 

What  ailed  the  old  coin-dealer? 

If  he  was  not  mad  before,  he  certainly  seemed  so  now! 

His  face  was  as  white  as  his  hair.  His  eyes  seemed  starting 
out  of  his  head. 

It  was  upon  the  blue  heart  tattooed  on  Harry  Ashmore’s 
breast  which  had  so  excited  Mr.  Christopher  Watson  that  the 
old  man’s  gaze  was  riveted. 

For  an  instant  he  looked  upon  it,  then,  sinking  on  his  knees, 
he  bent  down  to  obtain  a  closer  view. 

“Gone!  All  gone!”  he  cried  in  agony.  “First  the  gold 
then - ” 

The  sentence  remained  uncompleted. 

Old  Peter  Stanton,  the  coin-dealer,  fell  suddenly  forward, 
fainting  upon  the  body  of  Harry  Ashmore  as  it  lay  upon  the 
floor. 


thus  caused  the  sergeant  to  exclaim. 

One  was  a  policeman  in  full  uniform,  the  other  a  certain 
well-known  detective — John  Jeliffe,  by  name.  They  bore  be¬ 
tween  them  the  inanimate  body  of  a  young  man,  who,  as  far 
as  outward  appearance  went,  seemed  to  be  dead. 

It  was  Harry  Ashmore. 

By  Detective  Jeliffe  he  had  been  discovered  on  the  cart  at 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

ON  THE  HUNT  FOR  GOLD  COINS. 

They  were  wrong,  one  and  all,  in  pronouncing  Harry  Ash¬ 
more  dead. 

In  spite  of  his  wound,  in  spite  of  the  choking  of  Dennis 
O  Day,  the  young  man  lived,  though  many  weary  weeks  were 
destined  to  elapse  before  he  should  become  his  old  self  again. 

Those  weeks  were  spent  in  the  Belleview  Hospital,  whither 
they  removed  Harry,  all  unconscious  as  he  was,  upon  that 
fearful  night. 

Peter  Stanton,  the  old  coin-dealer,  insisted  upon  accompany¬ 
ing  him  to  the  hospital. 

Recovering  almost  immediately  from  his  swoon,  fainting 
spell,  or  by  whatever  name  one  may  choose  to  call  it,  the  aged 
man’s  whole  aspect  seSmed  to  have  suddenly  changed. 

To  be  sure,  he  was  as  anxious  for  the  recovery  of  his  gold  as 
ever,  but  his  chief  anxiety  seemed  to  be  for  the*  boy,  who  with 
life  still  hanging  on  a  thread,  lay  stretched  at  his  feet.  ’ 

What  had  caused  this  sudden  change  was  the  question 

which  puzzled  the  sergeant  of  the - Precinct  station,  and 

also  Detective  John  Jeliffe,  who  had,  through  chancing  to  pass 
the  truck  upon  which  Plarry  Ashmore  lay  unconscious,  be¬ 
come  connected  with  the  case  of  the  stolen  geld. 

And  the  old  man  let  it  puzzle  them. 

For  the  lecovery  of  his  gold  and  the  conviction  of  the  thieves 
he  offered  a  liberal  reward. 

The  case  made  a  great  stir  in  the  papers,  also,  for  it  tran¬ 
spired  that  many  of  the  ancient  gold  coins  possessed  by  Peter 
Stanton  were  unique  specimens  of  great  value  and  historical 
interest.  By  the  rich  and  influential  coin-collectors  of  New 
York  and  other  cities  it  was  well  known  that  these  rare  pieces 
were  in  the  old  dealer’s  possession,  and  their  disappearance 
filled  several  learned  societies  with  consternation  lest  these 
precious  relics  of  antiquity,  which  they  had  at  some  future 
time  hoped  to  possess,  should  be  consigned  to  the  melting-pot 
and  lost  to  the  world  forever. 

Therefore  the  learned  societies  joined  issue  with  Peter  Stan¬ 
ton  and  themselves  offered  a  reward  for  the  recovery  of  certain 
coins,  published  in  a  long  list  in  the  advertising  columns  of 
the  jlaily  ]  apers  for  weeks  to  come. 

It  all  proved  useless. 

When  Harry  Ashmore,  after  a  violent  attack  of  brain  fever, 
recovered  his  senses  at  last,  he  could  not  remember  to  what 
part  of  the  city  he  had  followed  the  burglars,  nor  could  ho 
give  any  information  which  seemed  to  afford  a  tangible  clew. 
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Ills  story  was  listened  to  by  some  of  the  most  noted  de¬ 
tectives  in  New  York,  but  they  were  at  fault  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  locate  the  place. 

After  the  young  man’s  wound  healed  and  he  became  able  to 
move  about  he  was  taken  to  junk-shop  after  junk-shop,  in  hope 
that  he  would  be  able  to  recognize  the  one  in  which  he  had 
seen  the  bag  of  gold. 

Every  such  move  resulted  only  in  failure. 

Dennis  O'Day,  carrying  out  his  intentions,  had  moved  a 
long  way  uptown  on  the  West  Side,  consequently  his  estab¬ 
lishment  was  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all. 

During  Harry  Ashmore’s  long  confinement  in  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital  the  coin-dealer  visited  him  daily. 

It  would  seem  that  the  burglars  had  not  made  quite  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  old  man’s  savings,  for  he  still  seemed  to  find 
means  cf  subsistence  and  to  provide  Harry  with  clothes  and 
many  luxuries  as  well. 

During  these  visits  he  questioned  the  young  man  repeatedly 
concerning  his  early  life,  without  learning  much,  however,  for 
Harry  had  but  little  to  tell. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  Chicago  by  the  man  Reynolds, 
had  been  kindly  treated,  sent  to  school,  and  later  served  a  year 
or  so  in  a  book-store.  When  Reynolds,  his  guardian,  had  died, 
Harry,  losing  his  place  through  the  failure  of  the  firm,  had 
come  to  New  York  in  search  of  work. 

This  was  really  all  he  had  to  tell. 

Although  Peter  Stanton  made  him  repeat  this  story  over 
and  over  again,  he  never  commented  upon  it. 

Several  times  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  examine  the  blue 
heart  tattooed  on  the  young  man’s  breast,  and  would  inquire 
how  it  came  there. 

As  Harry  could  not  answer  this  question,  the  heart  having 
been  there  as  far  back  as  his  recollection  extended,  the  old 
man  would  shake  his  head  dreamily  and  say  no  more. 

Fearful,  no  doubt,  of  being  robbed  of  the  little  that  re¬ 
mained  to  him,  he  had  removed  from  Mulberry  street  to  a  tene¬ 
ment  in  Varick  street,  and  in  this  place  Harry  Ashmore  took 
up  his  residence  when  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
leave  the  hospital. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  work  at  which  Peter  Stanton 
had  intended  to  employ  him,  it  seemed  now  to  have  been  for¬ 
gotten. 

.  A  part,  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  the  old  coin  stand  at  St. 
Paul’s  churchyard,  of  which  Harry  sometimes  took  charge,  the 
remainder  to  wandering  about  town  among  the  various  money¬ 
changers’  offices  in  search  of  rare  and  valuable  coins. 

“If  we  look  long  enough  we  are  bound  to  come  across  some 
of  the  stolen  pieces,”  the  old  man  had  said.  “They  will  be 
sure  to  leak  out  one  by  one,  and  I  should  know  them  at  a 
glance.  ” 

And  to  this  work  Harry  gave  himself  up  with  untiring  zeal. 

At  four  o’clock  each  day  the  beards  uDon  which  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  dealer  were  tacked  were  stowed  away  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  shop,  and  together  they  would  start  off  on  "a  tour  of  ex¬ 
ploration,  visiting  every  money-changing  establishment  and 
pawnbroker’s  on  Chatham  street,  the  Bowery  and  in  other  lo¬ 
calities,  rummaging  over  boxes  and  bags  of  foreign  coin  in 
search  of  the  missing  treasures  stolen  from  the  old  man's 
chests. 

It  seemed  strange  that  in  all  these  expeditions  thev  should 
have  overlooked  the  money-changing  office  of  Christopher  Wat¬ 
son  on  the  Chambers  street  side  of  the  house  of  the  three 
doors. 

Such,  however,  was  the  case,  until  late  on  a  certain  afternoon 
in  June  the  recollection  that  such  a  place  existed  suddenly 
dawned  upon  Peter  Stanton,  and  at  his  suggestion  they  turned 
their  -tops  in  that  direction,  shortly  after  closing  the  stand 
for  the  day. 

As  they  turned  out  of  Chatham  street  into  Chambers,  Harry 
began  to  look  about  him  curiously. 

“Do  you  know  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  place  to  which 
the  b-rglars  drove?”  he  said,  as  they  approached  the  house  of 
the  three  doors. 

The  old  coin-dealer  grasped  his  arm  nervously. 

-Are  you  sure?"  he  whispered.  “Try  and  remember’  Boy 
1  lost  a  fortune,  that  night— a  fortune  which  it  was  my  inten¬ 
tion  to  leave  to  my  lost  son  if  Heaven  ever  saw  fit  to  restore 
him  to  me  again.” 

He  was  always  talking  about  his  lost  son,  though  when  and  1 
by  what  means  he  had  been  lost  he  never  seemed  willing  to  1 
tell. 

“It  seems  so  to  me."  replied  Harry,  “but  still  r  cannot  speak  ! 
!>r  lUvely.  So  much  was  crowded  into  a  short  space  that  night  i 
that - What  is  it?  What  do  you  see?" 


The  old  man  had  stopped  suddenly,  and  with  a  wild,  excited 
look  In  his  eyes  was  gazing  into  the  window  of  Christopher 

Watson’s  shop. 

There  was  a  small  display  of  coin  In  the  window,  a  little  pile 
of  gold  pieces  here,  another  of  silver  there,  also  a  collection  of 
old  copper  cents  and  a  number  of  bank  bills  siattered  about. 

“Look!  look!”  cried  the  old  dealer,  pointing  to  a  curiously 
shaped  gold  coin  of  antique  appearance  whicn  occupied  a  prom¬ 
inent  position  in  the  window.  “Boy,  we  have  found  what 
we  seek  at  last!  Do  you  see  that  coin?  It  Is  an  ancient  gold 
piece  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  King  of  Egypt,  struck  300  years  before 
Christ.  It  is  mine — I  could  swear  to  it  among  a  thousand,  for 
I  got  it  in  Cairo  myself!  ” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  SINGULAR  DISAPPEARANCE. 

• 

Harry  Ashmore,  peering  in  at  Christopher  Watson's  win¬ 
dow,  examined  the  old  coin  attentively. 

During  the  three  weeks  and  more  he  had  made  his  home  J 
with  the  old  dealer  he  had  come  to  know  something  about 
ancient  coins  and  their  value,  and  a  very  interesting  subject 
he  found  it,  by  the  way. 

“You  are  sure  there  is  no  mistake  about  it?”  he  whispered 
to  the  old  dealer  as  together  they  stood  gazing  attentively  at  i 
the  gold  piece.  “Might  there  net  have  been  more  than  one 
such  piece? — two  coins  of  the  same  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  may 
easily  look  alike.” 

“Not  of  these — not  of  these,”  replied  the  old  man,  hastily. 

“I  tell  you  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  I  was  once  offered  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  that  very  piece,  and,  as  things  have  turned 
out,  I  was  a  fool  not  to  have  taken  it.  It’s  mine,  I  tell  you;  it’s 
mine!  ” 

“Well,  what  shall  we  do?” 

“Go  in  and  demand  it.  It  belongs  to  me,  and  I’ll  make  them 
give  it  up.” 

“No — no;  that  would  be  foolishness.  Let  us  think  a  moment. 
The  more  I  look  at  this  place  the  more  certain  I  am  that  it 
was  here  the  attack  was  made  on  me,  and  to  this  house  the  men  . 
came  with  the  bags.  I  think  we  had  better  see  Defective 

Jeliffe.  Pie  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  case,  and -  , 

Confound  it!  he  will  spoil  it  all  in  his  haste!” 

For  the  old  dealer,  whose  mind  seemed  to  be  in  that  peculiar 
state  that  loses  all  control  of  itself  under  excitement,  had  made  . 
a  sudden  dart  up  the  steps  of  Christopher  Watson’s  shop,  and  1 
before  Harry  could  raise  a  hand  to  stop  him  had  burst  vio¬ 
lently  in. 

“I  want  that  gold  Ptolemy  in  the  window!”  he  shouted;  “it’s 
mine — I  got  it  in  Egypt — it  was  stolen  from  my  room!” 

As  it  was  too  late  to  exercise  caution  now,  there  reipainod 
nothing  for  Harry  Ashmore  to  do  but  follow. 

When  he  got  into  the  store — and  he  was  not  long  about  it — 
ho  found  the  old  coin-dealer  raving  and  storming  at  a  terrific 
rate,  while  the  clerk  behind  the  counter  stood  dumbly  staring 
at  him  as  though  he  were  some  madman  let  loose. 

“Give  me  my  coin!  ”  he  roared,  pounding  on  the  counter  with 
his  clenched  fist.  “You’re  a  pack  of  thieves!  Robbers!  Bur-  [ 
glars!  I  can  prove  it!  Give  me  my  coin,  1  say,  and  tell  me  \ 
what  you  have  done  with  the  rest  of  my  gold!  ” 

“Hush!  hush!  for  heaven’s  sake!”  whispered  Harry,  pluck-  ] 
ing  the  excited  man  by  the  sleeve.  “This  is  no  way  to  get 
back  what  you  have  lost.”  I  |  i 


r>ut  me  out  com-aeaier  refused  to  heed  him. 

So  loud  were  his  shouts  and  so  emphatic  his  demonstrations*!^ 
that  they  brought  Christopher  Watson  himself  out  from  the  1 
room  behind  the  shop. 

The  money-chhnger  was  a  spare  man  of  modium  height,  with 
a  thin  face  and  a  piercing  black  eye. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  cheap,  ready-made  business  suit  and 
was  evidently  near-sighted,  for  he  wore  a  pair  cf  spectacles 
with  large  glasses  curiously  curved  inward  in  buch  a  manner 
as  to  give  a  peculiar  expression  to  his  face. 

At  the  sight  of  his  singular  visitors  he  moved  hack  a  stcD 
or  two  with  a  startled  air.  Then,  recovering  himself  on  the 
instant,  he  shot  one  piercing  glance  at  Harry  Ashmore  an* 
moved  quickly  forward  into  the  shop. 

..  t  ^at  in  thunder  is  all  this  racket  about?"  he  exclaimed. 

Jenkins,  why  don’t  .tou  call  in  „n  officer  and  have  this  old 
crank  put.  out? 

“I  was  just  thinking  of  doing'  ,o."  answered  the  (>Wk 
“He  claims  that  old  coin  in  the  window  as  ]>i<?  “ 

“ Nonsense!  I  bought  that  of  u  sailor  last  week.  It’i  for 
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s  ile.  if  he  wants  to  buy  it.  but  I'll  have  him  to  understand 
that  he  ea n’t. come  here  to  bully  me.” 

“It's  mine — it’s  mine!”  fairly  yelled  Mr.  Stanton,  now 
losing  all  control  of  himself.  “You  are  all  a  pack  of  thieves 
in  here!  Give  me  my  coin,  or  I’ll  call  the  police!” 

•‘Call  an  officer,  Jenkins!”  exclaimed  the  broker,  pale  with 
rage.  “Old  man,  if  you  don’t  hold  your  noise  I’ll  make  things 
warm  for  you,  now  make  no  mistake.” 

Meanwhile  Jenkins,  the  clerk,  hurrying  out  into  the  street 
in  search  of  an  officer,  by  a  singular  chance  ran  plump  into 
the  arms  of  Detective  Jeliffe,  who  happened  to  be  passing  at 
the  time. 

Now  Jenkins  knew  Detective  Jeliffe. 

Their  acquaintance  had  been  formed  at  the  time  when  the 
latter  was  in  the  employ  of  Durand  &  Co. 

Hurriedly  stating  his  case,  in  company  with  the  detective 
he  started  to  return  to  the  money-changer’s  shop. 

Did  Christopher  Watson  see  them  coming? 

It  is  hard  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  at  the  very  instant 
f  they  appeared  around  the  New  Chambers  street  corner  of  the 
house  of  the  three  doors  he  retreated  precipitately  into  the 
back  room,  leaving  the  shop  and  all  it  contained  to  the  mercy 
of  the  old  coin-dealer,  who  was  stamping  up  and  down  the 
floor,  roaring  like  an  enraged  bull. 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  room  behind  the  shop  than 
the  door  was  violently  slammed,  and  Harry— who  had  re¬ 
garded  this  new  move  with  some  amazement— saw  a  hand  sud¬ 
denly  projected  from  behind  a  thick  curtain  w’hich  concealed 
the  interior  of  the  back  room  from  view. 

By  the  hand  a  small  circular  card  of  a  red  color  was  sus¬ 
pended  to  a  nail. in  such  a  manner  as  to  hang  down  behind 
the  panes  of  the  glass  door. 

Then  the  hand  was  suddenly  withdrawn  and  all  sound  in 
the  back  room 1  ceased. 

It  was  then  that  Detective  Jeliffe  entered. 

He  was  recognized  by  Peter  Stanton  at  once,  who,  in  his 
excited  way,  began  to-  explain. 

“Now’  see  here,  Mr.  Stanton,”  said  the  detective,  wdien  the 
old  man  had  stated  his  case,  “there  is  no  use  in  making  so 
much  noise  about  all  this.  Mr.  Watson  is  a  respectable  and 
honest  man.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  he  will,  no  doubt, 
make  it  right.  Jenkins,  w’here  is  Watson— I  thought  you  said 
he  was  here?” 

“You  must  have  misunderstood  me,  Jeliffe.  Mr.  Watson 
had  an  important  engagement  w’hich  he  w’as  just  going  to 
keep.  I  said  he  was  out.” 

“It's  no  such  thing!”  cried  Harry,  speaking  up.  “The  man 
I  suppose  to  be  Mr.  Watson  just  wrnnt  into  that  back  room.” 

“You  are  mistaken,  young  man,”  said  the  clerk,  stolidly. 
“He  followed  me  out  of  the  shop.  There,  if  you  don’t  believe 
me,  look  for  yourselves.” 

And  Jenkins,  the  clerk,  threw’  open  the  door  leading  to  the 
room  behind  Christopher  Watson’s  shop. 

If  Christopher  Watson  had  gone  in  there,*  it  seemed  more 
than  strange,  but  it  w’as  unoccupied  now\ 
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AN  INTERVIEW — A  BURGLARY  ON  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


The  frequent  presence  of  Detective  Jeliffe  in  the  immediate 
I  neighborhood  of  the  house  of  the  three  doors  needs  explana- 

L  tion. 

m  The  reason  was  two-fold. 

First,  John  Jeliffe  was  a  ward  detective,  and  the  especial 
district'  under  his  charge  happened  to  contain  within  its  lim¬ 
its  the  house  of  the  three  doors. 

This  reason,  though  excellent,  does  not  entirely  fill  the  bill. 

On  the  occasion  of  .Toe  Doubleday’s  visit  to  the  offices  of 
fjammel  &  Co.,  to  make  his  demand  for  money,  it  was  ob¬ 
served  that  Detective  Jeliffe  seemed  to  have  the  house  of  the 
three  doors  itself  particularly  under  his  eye. 

This  brings  U3  to  our  second  reason,  which  will  be  better 
i  understood  if  we  admit  the  reader  to  a  private  conversation 
^  which  took  place  between  Detective  Jeliffe  and  Mr.  Van  Cort- 
I  land  in  the  library  of  the  latter’s  mansion  on  Fifth  avenue. 

;r  was  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which  had  been  made 
rm-  discovery  of  the  stolen  Egyptian  coin  in  the  window  of 
C)  ristopber  Watson’s  money-changer’s  shop. 

"  Quieting  Peter  Stanton  as  best  he  could,  the  detective  per¬ 
suaded  him  to  leave  the  money-changer's  shop  at  once  and  re¬ 
turn  to  his  home. 


It  w’as  some  hours  after  taking  leave  of  Harry  Ashmore 
and  the  old  coin-dealer  that  Detective  Jeliffe,  in  accordance, 
with  a  previous  engagement,  presented  himself  at  the  door  or 
the  millionaire. 

Now,  John  Jeliffe  wras  no  stranger  to  Mr.  Van  Cortland. 

In  several  instances  had  John  Jeliffe  been  employed  profes¬ 
sionally  by  the  millionaire,  who  had  conceived  for  him  a  very 
high  regard. 

He  was  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  having  received  thatj 
afternoon  a  summons  from  Mr.  Van  Cortland  to  attend  him  at 
his  house  at  the  hour  of  eight. 

It  was  in  response  to  that  summons  that  he  now  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  elegantly  furnished  library  of  the  Van  Cortland 
mansion,  face  to  face  with  its  proprietor,  who,  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  wras  in  anything  but  an  easy  frame  of  mind. 

“John  Jeliffe,  I  want  your  help,”  said  the  millionaire 
abruptly,  having  first  satisfied  himself  that  all  the  doors  were, 
closed. 

“You  shall  have  it,  Mr.  Van  Cortland.  I  owe  my  success  in 
life  to  you.  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  serve  you,  you 
have  only  to  command.” 

“Then  read.  I  will  not  interrupt  you  until  you  have  fin¬ 
ished.” 

And  Detective  Jeliffe  read. 

As  the  contents  of  the  paper  were  nothing  less  than  a  brief 
and  succinct  account  of  the  history  of  the  Minford  brothers, 
disclosing  the  identity  of  Mr.  Van  Cortland  with  Alfred  Min-, 
ford,  the  reader  w’ill  not  wonder  that  as  he  read  the  face  of 
John  Jeliffe  betrayed  some  surprise. 

The  paper  closed  wdth  the  account  of  the  interview  between 
Mr.  Van  Cortland  and  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Durand  &  Co., 
and  of  the  reception  of  .Joe  Doubleday.  alluded  to  under  the 
name  of  Henry  Mudge,  of  course,  into  his  house. 

As  he  read  the  old  millionaire  w’atched  him  narrowly. 

“It  is  my  confession,  Mr.  Jeliffe,”  he  said,  slowly,  as  the  de¬ 
tective  handed  the  paper  back. 

“So  I  see.” 

“I  suppose  you  despise  me,  guilty  wretch  that  I  am?” 

“I  am  surprised— greatly  surprised.  That  I  am  bound  to 
confess.” 

“But  you  w’ill  not  betray  me?” 

“You  have  my  promise.” 

“And  I  rely  upon  it.  I  am  not  as  bad  as  you  may  think  me. 
It  w’as  never  my  intention  to  abandon  my  brother’s  son.  I 
placed  him  with  the  man  Caleb  Crutchett  in  St.  Louis,  and 
would  have  cared  ror  him  through  life.  I  did  so  for  a  time, 
in  fact,  but  both  Crutchett  and  the  boy  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  I  never  w\as  able  to  learn  anything  concerning  their 
whereabouts  uutil  I  w’as  confronted  by  this  man  Durand.” 

“And  even  then  you  did  not  tell  the  truth,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  so,”  replied  the  detective  gravely.  “If  this  young 
man  calling  himself  Mudge  is  really  your  nephew,  you  have 
deceived  him  into  thinking  that  Mudge  is  his  real  name  and 
not  the  false  one  w’hich  you  bestowed  upon  him.  that  he  is  the 
son  of  a  sister  who  never  had  any  existence,  instead  of  the 
son  of  your  deceased  brother,  to  whose  estate  you  owe  the 
foundation  of  ail  your  wealth.” 

“I  know  it,”  groaned  the  banker.  “I  am  a  miserable  wretch. 
I  w’ant  to  do  what  is  right,  but  I  have  come  to  entertain  grave 
doubts  w’hether  or  not  this  young  man  is  actually  my  nephew’ 
after  all.  You  noticed  the  mention  of  the  blue  heart?” 

“Yes.” 

“It  is  that  which  excites  my  suspicions.  During  the  passage 
of  my  brother  from  Europe,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  the 
sailors  on  the  ship  tattooed  a  blue  heart  on  the  breast  of  the 
little  fellow,  then  not  over  tw’o  years  old.  I  have  taken  oc¬ 
casion  to  examine  this  mark  again  during  the  night  w’hile  the 
young  man  w’ho  claims  to  be  my  nephew  slept,  and  I  am  as¬ 
sured  that  it  was  placed  on  his  breast  quite  recently.” 

“Indeed!  And  with  the  intent  to  deceive  you,  of  course!” 

“It  looks  so.  Jeliffe,  do  you  know’  this  man  Durand?” 

“Mr.  Van  Cortland,  he  is  as  foxy  an  old  scoundrel  as  ever 
breathed.  I  have  suspected  him  of  blackmail  and  of  many 
other  crimes,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  my  sus¬ 
picions  home.” 

“Then  watch  him  forme.”  said  Mr.  Van  Cortland,  eagerly. 
“I  am  anxious,  above  all  things,  to  atone  for  the  wrong  done 
to  my  nephew.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  giving  him  a  mil¬ 
lion  simply,  but  will  make  entire  amends.  I  cannot  believe  the 
low’,  vulgar  fellow’  now  in  my  house  can  be  of  my  blood.  I 
suspect  fraud,  deception,  a  thousand  things.  Before  1  move 
another  step  I  want  to  know  more  of  Durand  and  his  methods. 
Find  out  all  you  can  about  him  and  I’ll  pay  you  well.” 
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It  whs  after  midnight  when  Detective  .Teliffe  left  the  house 
of  Mr.  Van  Cortland. 

“A  blue  heart,”  ho  muttered,  “a  blue  heart.  The  youug 
man  railing  himself  Henry  Mudge  is  not  the  only  person  of 
mj  acquaintance  so  provided.  If  I  chose  I  could  bring  to  Mr. 
Van  Cortland  a  young  man  on  whose  breast  is  a  bine  heart 
which  I  stand  ready  to  swear  has  been  there  since  he  was  a 
child. " 

The  thought  had  scarcely  taken  hold  on  his  mind  when  he 
became  conscious  of  the  sound  of  hurried  footsteps  ahead  of 
him. 

Looking  tip,  Detective  Jeliffe  saw  three  men  run  across 
Fifth  avenue  and  leap  the  wall  of  Central  Park. 

Two  of  them  were  rough-looking  characters  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before,  but  the  third,  much  to  his  surprise,  was 
Christopher  Watson,  the  Chambers  street  money-changer, 
whom  he  had  known  for  years. 

The  next  morning,  when  Detective  Jeliffe  opened  the  news¬ 
paper.  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  read  the  account  of  a 
burglary  which  had  taken  place  the  night  before  at  a  certain 
house  on  Fifth  avenue  opposite  the  park. 

Taking  up  a  city  directory.  Detective  Jeliffe  compared  the 
number  of  the  burglarized  house  carefully  with  the  table  of 
streets. 

“Whew!”  he  exclaimed,  giving  vent  to  a  prolonged  whistle. 
“As  true  as.  I  live,  the  house  is  directly  opposite  to  the  point 
where  I  saw  Brother  Watson  and  his  friends  jump  over  the 
wall  into  Central  Park!” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CALEB  CRUTCH  ETT. 

These  were  trying  days  for  Mr.  Van  Cortland;  yet,  as  he 
knew  only  too  well,  the  moral  suffering  which  he  was  now 
undergoing  was  not  half  what  he  deserved. 

The  fact  was  Mr.  Van -Cortland  was  not  quite  as  black  as 
he  was  inclined  to  paint  himself,  nor  as  he  had  been  painted 
by  others,  although  his  crime  had  been  black  enough. 

Deeply  in  debt,  the  man  had  converted  his  brother’s  estate 
into  cash,  and  gone  to  the  West  with  the  intention  of  specu¬ 
lating.  During  a  journey  down  the  Mississippi  the  steamboat 
on  which,  with  the  child,  he  had  taken  passage  had  exploded, 
killing  nearly  all  on  board. 

Although  Alfred  Minford  and  the  child  were  both  among 
the  saved,  it  happened  that  the  St.  Louis  newspapers,  through 
error,  published  their  names  in  the  list  of  the  dead. 

It  was  then  that  the  man  yielded  to  the  tempter. 

Since  the  world  believed  him  dead,  he  would  die  to  the 
world. 

Placing  the  child  in  the  care  of  one  Caleb  Crutcliett,  whom 
he  had  known  in  Boston  in  his  youth.  Alfred  Minford  changed 
his  name  to  Alfred  Van  Cortland,  came  to  New-  York  and  be¬ 
gan  his  speculations  there. 

Ho  was  successful  from  the  very  start.  Wealth  poured  in 
upon  him,  fortune  favored  him  as  he  had  never  dared  to  hope. 

Now.  in  his  old  age,  he  was  moi’e  than  anxious'  to  make 
amends;  but  had  the  real  Henry  Minford  been  found? 

The  more  he  saw  of  Joe  Doubleday  the  more  confident  he 
became  that  the  young  man  was  an  adventurer  and  a  fraud 
and  that  he  himself  was  the  victim  of  a  deep-laid  plot. 

He  was  willing  to  make  full  restitution  to  his  brother’s  son, 
but  he  must  first  be  sure  that  that  son  actually  existed  in  the 
person  of  the  young  man  calling  himself  Henry  Mudge. 

He  was  still  hesitating,  when  one  afternoon,  as  late  as  five 
o’clock,  he  started  to  walk — entirely  in  opposition  to  his  usual 
custom— from  the  office  of  a  lawyer  with  whom  he  had  had 
certain  business  up  Broadway. 

Ilis  brain  was  distracted,  and  he  wanted  to  think.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  maze  into  which  he  had  been  drawn,  when  he 
suddenly  became  aware  that  a  short,  thick-set  man  with  one 
eye.  who  hurried  past  him,  had  turned  and  darted  one  piercing 
look  at  his  face. 

The  glance  was  instantaneous,  and  it  was  no  sooner  taken 
than  the  man  shot  across  Broadway  and  disappeared  down  a 
side  street  with  all  possible  speed. 

“Caleb  Crutcliett!” 

The  words  burst  from  his  lips  involuntarily. 

They  were  uttered  heedless  of  the  crowd  who  stared  nt  him 
ns  he  stood  there. 

He  had  seen  the  man  who  had  assisted  him  in  his  early 
crime! 

It  was  Caleb  Crutcliett,  with  whom  he  had  left  his  infant 


nephew— Caleb  Crutehett,  whom  both  Durand  &  Co.  and  bis 
pretended  nephew  had  assured  him  had  died  in  England  some 
time  before. 

Entirely  regardless  of  his  surroundings,  Mr.  Van  Cortland 
sprang  after  the  one-eyed  man,  and  hurried  across  Broadway. 

Entering  Worth  street,  down  which  the  man  had  turned,  he 
perceived  him  walking  rapidly  along  that  broad  thoroughfare 
in  the  direction  of  Chatham  Square. 

It  was  evident  that  he  entertained  no  idea  of  being  fol¬ 
lowed.  for  he  moved  on  without  looking  behind  him,  as  moves 
a  man  with  some  particular  destination  in  view. 

He  resolved  to  follow  the  man  ahead  of  him  to  his  destina¬ 
tion,  and  confront  him  face  to  face.  f. 

That  destination  proved — and  not  very  greatly  to  Mr.  Van 
Cortland’s  surprise —  to  be  the  office  of  Durand  &  Co.,  on  the 
Oak  street  side  of  the  house  of  the  three  doors. 

Without  having  once  looked  behind  him,  the  one-eyed  man 
entered  and  the  door  was  shut. 

With  every  step  the  agitation  of  the  millionaire  had  in¬ 
creased.  Jj  \ 

Without  hesitation  he  ran  up  the  steps  of  Durand  &  Co.’s  f 
office  and  disappeared  through  the  door. 

It  was  six  o’clock. 

At  seven  he  had  not  reappeared. 

Eight  o’clock,  and  still  no  appearance  of  Mr.  Van  Cortland. 

Nine— ten— eleven. 

The  street  has  grown  dark  and  utterly  deserted. 

Twelve  o’clock  has  come. 

It  is  midnight. 

Six  hours  ago  Mr.  Van  Cortland  passed  through  the  door  of 
Durand  &  Co.’s  office,  followdng  the  one-eyed  man  whom  he 
believed  to  be  Caleb  Crutehett. 

The  one-eyed  man  passed  out  at  a  little  after  seven. 

Mr.  Van  Cortland  had  not  yet  appeared. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ANOTHER  MYSTERIOUS  DISAPPEARANCE. 


“Come,  fill  ’em  up  once  more!  The  treat’s  on  me  this  time. 

There  you  go!  That’s  the  talk.  We’ll  make  a  night  of  it - -  , 

By  George,  no,  we  won’t,  either — I’m  busted — haven’t  got  a 
cent!” 

The  scene  was  in  a  fashionable  drinking-saloon  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Union  Square;  the  actors  no  less  persons 
than  Detective  Jeliffe  and  Mr.  Henry  Mudge— late  Joe  Double¬ 
day,  the  street  fakir,  wdio  stood  drinking  together  before  the 
bar. 

Now,  although  he  had  failed  to  report  to  Mr.  Van  Cortland, 
Detective  Jeliffe  had  by  no  means  been  idle. 

In  addition  to  Ills  watch  on  the  house  of  the  three  doors, 
closely  maintained  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  he  had  found 
time,  to  cultivate  Joe  Doubleday,  who,  in  liis  new  character  of 
a  millionaire’s  nephew,  had  been  cutting  a  wide  swath  about 
town. 


Passing  himself  off  as  a  rich  idler  from  a  western  city,  he 
had  picked  up  Joe  ’at  Jerome  Park,  as  the  saying  goes,  and 
during  the  several  days  had  been  engaged  in  the  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  undertaking  of  “pumping  the  young  man  dry.” 

On  this  particular  evening — it  was  the  oiie  on  which  Sir. 
Van  Cortland  had  visited  the  house  of  the  three  doors— the 
detective  had  been  “working  his  man”  for  five  mortal  hours, 
and  working  him  in  vain. 

He  had  succeeded  in  getting  Joe  into  a  state  of  maudlin  in¬ 
ebriation,  but  not  a  solitary  item  of  importance  had  he  learned 
thereby.  .  • 

“Well,  if  you  are  busted,  so  am  I,”  he  said,  as  they  turned 
away  from  the  bar.  “I  dropped  all  my  spare  cash  on  the  race¬ 
track  to-day.  I  was  in  hopes  to  borrow  of  you.  but  I  see  I 
shall  have  to  wait  until  to-morrow,  when  I  can  draw  on  my 
bankers  for  a  thousand  or  two.” 


they  parted  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Fourteeml 
street,  promising  to  meet  at  the  race-track  next  day 
“Draw’n  yer  bankers— so’il  I,”  muttered  the  ex-street  fakir 
thickly,  as  he  watched  his  late  companion  disappear  acres: 
Union  Square,  bound  ostensibly  for  a  certain  fashionable  hotel 
“You’ll  wait  till  to-morrow,  will  yer?  I  cant  wait  In 
busted.  It  I  can  find  old  stick-in-the-mud  down  in  Chamber 
street  in  his  office  so  late,  by  Judas,  I’ll  make  him  shell  out  t. 
the  tune  of  another  five  hundred  this  yery  night.” 

The  idea  seemed  to  have  taken  full  possession  of  him  am 
he  continued  muttering  to  himself  ns  lie  rolled  un-teadilj 
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• 

down  Fourteenth  street  in  the  direction  of  (he  Third  avenue 
elevated  road. 

Possibly,  if  Joe  Doubleday  had  been  sober  enough  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  Detective  Jeliffe  was  stealing  cautiously  after  him 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  way,  he  might  have  deferred  his 
visit  to  "old  stick-in-the-mud ” — otherwise  Mr.  Hammel,  of 
llammel  &  Co,,  until  some  more  auspicious  time. 

Leaving  the  tram  at  the  City  Hall  station,  Joe  started  to 
walk  l nick  to  New  Chambers  street,  first  paying  a  visit  to  a 
certain  saloon  in  the  neighborhood  to  obtain  the  soothing 
effects  of— as  he  graphically  expressed  it— another  ball. 

The  “ball”  had  its  effect. 

Having  been  preceded  by  many  similar  balls  at  short  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  afternoon  and  evening,  it  proved  the  last 
straw,  and  speedily  reduced  Joe  Doubleday  to  such  a  con¬ 
dition  of  maudlin  insensibility  that  he  did  hot  know  whether 
he  was  on  his  head  or  his  heels. 

Was  he  on  Chambers  street  or  New  Chambers  street? 

For  the  life  of  him  Joe  could  not  tell. 

He  knew  that  he  had  turned  out  of  Chatham  street  at  the 
right  corner  where  the  two  streets  came  together;  he  was 
dimly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  house  of  the  tlwee  doors 
was  directly  opposite  to  where  he  stood,  but  which  of  the 
three  doors  led  to  the  offices  of  Hammel  &  Co.  was  a  little 
more  than  he  could  make  out. 

The  houses,  the  pavement^  everything  seemed  to  swim  be¬ 
fore  him. 

Two  ideas  only  remained  in  his  muddled  brain. 

He  wanted  Hammel  &  Co.,  and  he  wranted  money. 

“Muss  be  this,”  he  muttered  thickly,  and  making  a  desper¬ 
ate  dive  across  the  street  he  stumbled  up  the  stairs  of  Christo¬ 
pher  Watson’s  money-changer’s  shop. 

Although  it  was  after  seven  o’clock,  the  door  proved  to  be 
still  open,  and  the  swaying  form  of  Doubleday  disappeared 
inside. 

He  went  in,  but  did  not  come  out. 

Eight  o’clock— nine — ten— eleven  came  and  went. 

Midnight  came  at  last,  and  still  Joe  Doubleday  did  not 
appear. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


HARRY  ASHMORE  RECEIVES  A  LETTER — DISAPPEARANCE  OF  NO.  3. 
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“Tell  you  about  my  lost  son,”  said  Peter  Stanton,  the  old 
coin-dealer.  “It’s  a  long  story,  boy,  and  a  sad  one.  I  try  to 
think  of  it  as  little  as  I  can.” 

It  was  Harry  Ashmore  that  the  old  man  thus  answered. 

They  were  sitting  in  their  room  in  the  Varick  street  tene¬ 
ment  house,  the  supper-table  having  been  gust  cleared  away. 

Since  the  occasion  of  his  discovery  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
coin  in  Christopher  Watson’s  window  the  old  man  had  not 
been  able  to  leave  the  house. 

The  trouble  was  rheumatism,  or,  to  be  more  explicit,  rheu¬ 
matic  gout. 

It  was  an  old  complaint  of  his,  always  worse  after  any  un¬ 
due  excitement  than  at  other  times. 

The  lapse  of  several  days,  though  serving  in  some  measure 
to  mitigate  the  trouble,  had  still  left  him  a  close  prisoner  to 
his  room  and  chair.  Meanwhile,  Harry  Ashmore,  bound  to 
make  himself  useful,  had  attended  to  the  old  coin  stand  by 
St.  Paul's  churchyard  as  best  be  could. 

Nothing  had  been  heard  from  Detective  Jeliffe.  No  steps 
whatever  had  been  taken  toward  solving  the  mystery  which 
surrounded  Christopher  Watson’s  possession  of  the  Egyptian 


coin. 

To  the  best  of  bis  ability  Harry  strove  to  keep  up  the  old 
man’s  spirits. 


Thinking  to  divert  his  attention,  Harry  had  asked  to  know 
more  concerning  his  son.  receiving  the  answer  noted  above. 

“I  don’t  like  to  think  of  it,”  he  continued,  shaking  his  head 
sadly.  “I  suppose  I  ought  to  believe  my  boy  dead,  but  some¬ 
how  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  do  so.  You  see,  I  lost  him  over 
twenty  years  ago.” 

“But  how  did  you  lose  him?” 

“That  is  a  question  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  answer  directly.  You  see,  I  was  a  great  traveler  in 
those  days.  My  wife  died  in  England  when  the  boy  was  less 
than  two  years  old,  and  not  wishing  to  be  burdened  with  the 
care  of  so  young  a  child  in  my  .iourneyings.  I  returned  to 
America,  left  him  in  charge  of  my  brother,  and  started  off  for 
India,  Egypt,  and  the  far  East.” 

“lint  surely  you  received  letters  from  your  brother?” 


The  old  man  shook  his  head  sadly.  ‘  ,  .  .. 

“Don't  allude  to  my  brother,”  he  said.  “I  don  t  like  to  1 
of  him.  The  ship  on  which  I  embarked  tor  Calcutm 
wrecked  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  in  company  with  ie  (<y 
tain  and  three  others— all  that  were  saved  out  of  a  vessel  ” 
company  of  over  one  hundred— I  passed  two  years  on  a  <  c»e 
island,  being  taken  off  by  a  Manila  trader  at  last.  -orc_ 

“As  soon  as  I  could  arrange  matters  I  hurried  back  to  i  os- 
ton  to  investigate,  there  finding,  to  my  surprise  and  h 
that  my  brother,  proving  unworthy  of  the  trust  which  I 
reposed  in  him,  had  possessed  himself  of  all  my  piopei  y, 
taken  my  little  boy  and  departed,  no  one  knew  wheic. 

Rat!  tat!  tat!  Rat!  tat!  tat! 

A  sharp  knock  on  the  door  cut  short  his  reply. 

Rising  in  answer  to  the  summons,  Harry  threw  open  t  e 
door. 

A  plainly  dressed  man  stood  without. 

“Is  this  Mr.  Stanton’s  place?”  he  asked. 

“It  is.”  .  ,  .n 

“I  want  to  see  a  young  man  named  Harry  Ashmore,  wno 
lives  with  Mr.  Stanton.  I  have  got  a  note  for  him.” 

“I  am  Harry  Ashmore.  You  may  give  the  note  to  me.” 

The  man  took  a  sealed  envelope  from  his  pocket,  placed  it  in 
Harry’s  hands  and  immediately  started  off  downstairs. 

Returning  to  the  room,  Harry  Ashmore  hastily  tore  open  the 
envelope." 

The  letter  proved  to  be  written  on  one  side  of  a  business 
sheet  bearing  the  printed  heading:  "Hammel  &  Co.  Reliable 
Servants  Furnished.  99  1-2  Chambers  street,  New  Y"ork. 

It  read  as  follows: 

“If  Harry  Ashmore  will  call  at  the  office  of  Hammel  &  Co., 
at  the  above  address,  this  evening  at  half-past  seven  o  clock, 
he  will  receive  information  which  the  writer  believes  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  part,  at  least,  ol  the  old  com  stolen 

from  Mr.  Stanton  on  the  night  of  the  —  th  inst. 

“Hammel  &  Co. 

“P.  S.— Be  prompt,  and  come  alone.” 

“Well!”  exclaimed  Harry,  “if  this  isn’t  the  most  mysterious 
thing.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Stanton?  Read  the  letter 

for  yourself.”  ^  ,  .  „„„„ 

“It  is  strange, ”  repeated  the  old  man,  after  glancing  over 

the  letter,  “but  still  I  think  you  had  better  go.  Hammel  &  Co. 
are  a  well-known  and  reliable  firm,  so  there  can  be  no  danger; 
though  why  they  should  have  addressed  you  instead  of  my* 
self  is  what  I  cannot  understand.” 

“Perhaps  they  knew  you  were  sick,  and  that  I  was  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  business?” 

'  At  half-past  seven  o’clock  precisely  Harry  Ashmore  en¬ 
tered  the  office  of  Hammel  &  Co.,  at  the  house  of  the  three 
doors. 

Evidently  the  communication  which  he  was  to  receive  was  a 
lengthy  one. 

Eight— nine— ten  o’clock  have  come  and  gone,  and  still  tlje 
yoVmg  man  had  not  reappeared. 

Eleven  o’clock— yes,  and  twelve  followed,  and  still  no  sign. 

As  the  house  of  the  three  doors  had  swallowed  up  Mr.  Van 
Cortland  and  Joe  Doubleday,  so  with  Harry  Ashmore. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DENNIS  O’DAY  IN  THE  TOILS. 

And  where  w,as  Detective  Jeliffe  all  this  time? 

We  left  the  detective  shadowing  Joe  Doubleday,  and  that 
proceeding,  if  maintained  without  interruption,  ought  to  ha\e 
brought  him  to  the  house  of  the  three  doors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  .iust  what  it  did.  and  it  was  in 
front  of  the  mysterious  house  on  the  triangle  that  the  inter¬ 
ruption  occurred. 

No  sooner  had  Joe  entered  than  the  detective  gave  vent  to 
a  prolonged  whistle. 

"Ah,  ha!  my  friend,  so  this  is  where  you  hail  from,  is  it? 
Christopher  Watson  is  then  your  backer?  When  the  naphew 
of  Mr.  Van  Cortland  comes  to  associate  with  burglars,  surely 
there  must  be  something  wrong.” 

From  the  emphasis  which  the  detective,  in  his  muttered  ex¬ 
clamation,  laid  upon  the  word  burglar,  it  would  seem  that  he 
had  «iot  been  idle  since  the  night  upon  which  he  saw  the 
money-changer,  with  his  pals  and  their  well-stuffed  bags,  leap 
the  wall  of  Central  Park. 
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The  suspicions  excited  by  Detective  .IclilTe,  nt  seeing  Joe 
Doubleday  enter  this  place,  were  of  the  gravest  kind. 

Of  course  he  did  not  guess  that  it  was  nil  a  mistake— that 
Joe  did  not  know  the  money-changer  at  all,  but  had  believed 
in  his  muddled  condition  of  brain  that  he  was  entering  the 
office  of  Hummel  &  Co. 

As  John  Jeliffe  halted  for  a  moment  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  wondering  how  he  had  best  proceed,  he  was 
startled  by  hearing  a  sound  behind  him  as  or  a  man  falling 
down  a  flight  of  steps. 

Turning  suddenly,  he  perceived  that  this  was  exactly  what 
had  occurred. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  short  flight  of  steps  leading  down  into 
a  cellar  close  to  where  he  stood  he  perceived  a  man  on  his 
hands  and  knees  endeavoring  to  regain  the  perpendicular, 
which,  as  he  was  in  the  last  stages  of  inebriation,  he  seemed 
to  find  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  do. 

It  was  Dennis  O’Day. 

Detective  Jeliffe  recognized  him  at  a  glance,  having  known 
the  man  by  sight  for  years. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  fashionable  suit,  now  well  plastered 
with  mud,  while  a  tall  hat  of  the  latest  style  lay  all  crushed 
and  spattered  where  it  had  fallen,  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

Now,  in  his  persistent  search  for  the  gold  stolen  from  the 
old  coin-dealer’s  rooms  in  Mulberry  street,  Detective  Jeliffe 
had  not  forgotten  Dennis  O’Day. 

He  had  undertaken  to  visit  every  junk-shop  in  the  city,  but 
Dennis,  having  closed  up  the  cellar  and  moved  away,  he  had 
searched  for  him  in  vain. 

Drawing  back  out  of  sight,  he  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  junk-dealer. 

His  movements  were  peculiar  and  erratic,  to  say  the  least. 

With  the  utmost  difficulty  he  managed  to  stagger  to  his 
feet,  and  for  a  time  stood  there  swaying  back  and  forth  be¬ 
fore  the  cellar  door,  like  a  sailboat  at  anchor  in  a  gale. 

He  seemed  to  be  striving  to  take  something  from  the  pocket 
of  his  pantaloons. 

Making  a  desperate  dive  into  that  receptacle,  he  first  brought 
up  a  jack-knife,  gazed  at  it  unsteadily,  thrust  it  back,  and 
then  with  another  dive  brought  it  up  again. 

This  time  he  flung  the  knife  angrily  down,  and,  making 
another  attempt  at  the  pocket,  succeeded  in  producing  a  silver 
dollar,  a  button-hook,  a  foot-rule,  and  at  last  a  key. 

This  appeared  to  be  the  object  desired. 

A  long  and  desperate  attempt  to  fit  the  key  to  the  lock  of 
the  cellar  door  followed,  which  being  accomplished  at  last,  the 
door  flew  suddenly  inward.  Dennis  O'Day  following  it  and 
falling  all  in  a  heap  upon  the  floor. 

It  was  while  the  fellow  was  trying  to  pick  himself  up  that 
Detective  Jeliffe  slipped  in. 

The  cellar  was  totally  dark,  and  Dennis  muttered  as  he 
went  tumbling  about. 

•  Between  the  darkness  and  the  noise  the  detective  had  but 
little  difficulty  in  gaining  the  concealment  he  sought.  * 

Although  the  sign  was  down,  and  Dennis  himself  had  van¬ 
ished  from  the  neighborhood,  it  did  not  appear  that  any  of 
the  stock  had  been  removed. 

From  behind  a  great  pile  of  bags  John  Jeliffe  found  no 
trouble  in  watching  all  that  took  place. 

Having  recovered  his  balance  at  last,  the  inebriated  junk- 
dealer  proceeded,  with  many  tacldngs  to  the  right  and  left,  to 
shut  the  door — he  did  not  attempt  to  lock  it— and  light  a  lan¬ 
tern,  which  threw  a  feeble  glimmer  about  the  cellar,  reveal¬ 
ing  a  hopeless  confusion  of  rags,  old  iron,  articles  of  broken 
furniture  and  the  like. 

He  staggered  toward  a  great  tierce  in  one  corner  of  the  cel¬ 
lar,  and  began  throwing  out  the  pieces  of  scrap  iron  with 
which  it  appeared  to  be  tilled. 

“Regobs,”  he  muttered,  “I’m  capitalist,  I  am.  Greatest  thing 
ev’  saw.  Got  an’  ’mount  of  money.  Run  fer  alderman  by 
this  time  next  year.  Res’  thing  ev’  did  ’nail  my  life.  Get 
square  with  old  Watson  now— with  Crutcbett,  too,  blame  his 
blinkin’  eye.  I’ll  show  ’em— I’ll  show  ’em.  Ah.  ye  beauties, 
here  you  are.  Whin  the  locker  is  impty  It’s  Denny  O’Day 
what  knows  how  to  work  the  hidden  mine.” 

He  had  leaned  over  the  tierce  now,  and  thrust  his  hands 
downward  on  the  inside. 

So  far  forward  had  he  leaned,  in  fact,  that  the  worthy 
Mr.  O’Dny  was  unable  to  straighten  himself  up,  and  when 
Detective  Jeliffe  sprang  forward  to  help  him,  he  found  his 
arms  thrust  up  to  the  elbows  in  u  mass  yf  golden  coins. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

WIIAT  BECAME  OF  MB.  VAN  CORTLAND- 

When  Mr.  Van  Cortland,  following  the  man  he  believed  to 
be  Caleb  Crutcbett,  entered  the  office  of  Durand  &  Co.  In  the 
house  of  the  three  doors,  the  person  on  whom  all  bis  thoughts 
had  been  centered  was  not  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Clark,  Durand’s  confidential  clerk,  sat  behind  the  desk, 
looking  as  unconcerned  as  possible. 

lie  bowed  politely  to  Mr.  Van  Cortland  as  be  entei'ed,  and 
asked  him  what  he  wished. 

“I  want  the  man  who  just  came  into  this  office.  I  demand 
to  see  him.” 

“Really  you  must  be  mistaken,  Mr.  Van  Cortland,”  he  said. 

“No  one  has  been  in  for  half  an  hour  beside  yourself.” 

“But  I  know  better.  I  saw  him  enter  with  my  own  eyes.” 

“Do  you  see  him  now?” 

“Of  course  not.” 

“Then  I  don’t  think  you  will.  There  is  no  one  in  this  office  ,  ■■ 

but  ourselves,  as  you  ought  to  be  able  to  perceive.” 

“Say  to  Mr.  Durand  that  I  want  to  see  him!”  cried  the 
banker,  in  a  fury  of  rage.  “You  are  not  telling  me  the  truth, 
young  man.  I - ” 

Ding! 

A  single  stroke,  as  from  a  small  call-bell,  suddenly  sounded 
in  the  office. 

Without  a  word  the  clerk  turned  his  back  upon  Mr.  Van 
Cortland,  entered  the  private  office  of  Durand  &  Co.,  and  dis¬ 
appeared. 

For  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Van  Cortland  paced  the  floor  ner¬ 
vously. 

Then,  as  the  clerk  did  not  return,  he  strode  toward  the 
door  of  the  private  office  and  grasped  the  knob. 

It  was  fast. 

Had  Mr.  Van  Cortland  lost  all  Self-control? 

It  would  seem  to.  for  with  rage  blazing  from  his  eyes  be 
threw  himself  with  all  his  strength  against  the  door  of  Du¬ 
rand  &  Co.’s  private  room. 

Thq,  door  yielded. 

But  a  surprise  awaited  him. 

He  had  fully  expected  to  find  at  least  Caleb  Crutcbett  and 
the  clerk  in  the  room,  if  not  Durand  himself. 

Instead,  he  found  no  one. 

At  that  instant  the  sound  of  voices  fell  upon  his  ear. 

They  seemed  to  ^omc  from  underneath  the  floor. 

With  the  quickness  of  thought,  Mr.  Van  Cortland  opened 
the  door  of  a  clothes  closet  in  one  corner  of  the  room  and 
concealed  himself  inside.  v 

It  was  well  that  he  did  so. 

He  had  barely  time  to  close  the  door  and,  stooping,  pressed 
bis  eye  to  the  keyhole,  when  he  perceived  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  without  a  trapdoor  was  being  slowly  raised,  and 
the  figure  of  the  clerk  came  into  view.  • 

As  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  open  office  door  he  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment,  closed  the  trap,  and  ran  to  the 
office  outside. 

Presently  he  returned,  and  glanced  hastily  about  the  room. 

“Old  Moneybags  has  gone,”  he  muttered.  “He  broke  in  the 
door  thinking  he  would  make  something  by  It.  He  made  noth¬ 
ing  and  he  is  gone.” 

Then  he  stooped,  raised  the  trapdoor,  and  again  the  soli¬ 
tary  stroke  of  a  bell  was  heard. 

Having  done  this.  Mr.  Clerk  seemed  to  feel  that  be  had  done 
his  duty,  for  he  returned  to  the  outer  office  again. 

Mr.  Van  Cortland,  trembling  with  excitement,  continued  to 
watch. 

Presently  through  the  open  trapdoor  there  appeared  Mr. 

Durand,  accompanied  by  the  one-eyed  man  whom  he  bad  fol¬ 
lowed  from  Broadway. 

(losing  the  trap-door  carefully,  the  head  of  the  private 
detective  agency  stepped  into  the  outer  office,  and  could  be 
heard  talking  with  the  clerk. 

Soon  after  Durand  entered  the  office  .and  seated  himself  op¬ 
posite  the  one-eyed  man. 

“You  are  sure  he  recognized  you?”  was  the  first  remark  he 
made  to  his  companion. 

“Certain,  cap,”  replied  the  one-eyed  man.  “I  seen  that  the 
very  fust  thing.” 

“And  he  followed  you  here?” 

“Thats  the  size  of  it.  If  it  hadn't  happened  that  Mr  Clerk 
had  tipped  me  with  the  wink  that  I  was  wanted  below  he'd 

have  caught  me  for  sure.” 


/ 
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“And  what  if  he  had  caught  you?”  Durand  replied,  impa¬ 
tiently.  “You  can  swear  that  you  ain’t  Caleb  Crut  hett,  i 
suppose;  you  can  swear  you  were  never  in  St.  Louis,  that  >ou 
never  lost  the  boy  he  placed  in  your  charge  you  can  swear  to 

all  that9” 

“Yes,  but  I  don’t  want  to,”  was  the  dogged  reply.  ‘‘I’m  a 
hard  man,  and  have  been  a  bad  one,  but  I  loved  that  ti  e 
little  feller  as  though  he  had  been  my  own  son,  hen  they- 
nipped  me  for  till-tapping  and  sent  -me  up  to  Jeitersom  ille 
State  prison,  out  tliar  in  Missouri,  1  liked  to  have  die .  ' 

worry  about  the  little  chap,  but  I  never  know  d  what  became 
of  him  after  I  left  him  with  my  neighbor  Jack  Reynolds,  i 
wouldn’t  be  afraid  to  face  Alfred  Minford  now  if  I  did 
And  the  one-eyed  man  was  observed  by  the  watcher  to  mb 
his  sleeve  across  his  sole  remaining  optic  in  a ^  man  e  - 
cidedly  pathetic  in  a  self-acknowledged  thief,  to  say  the  least 
To  Mr.  Van  Cortland,  who,  of  course,  had  overheard  e\e  y 
word,  the  man’s  speech  was  a  tremendous  revelation. 

The  conversation  between  Mr.  Durand  and  Caleb  Crutch  , 
meanwhile,  proceeded. 

To  the  astonishment  of  the  banker,  it  was  turned  from  .nm- 
self  to  the  discussion  of  the  robbery  of  a  certain  Filth  avenue 

mansion  not  far  from  his  own.  .  ,  + 

From  what  passed  between  them  there  seemed  no  doub 
that  the  affair  had  been  planned  by  Durand  and  executed  by 
Crutehett.  The  plan  had  been  arranged  upon  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  servants  of  the  household,  the  family  themselves  be¬ 
ing  out  of  town.  . 

This  pleasing  subject  disposed  of,  the  millionaire,  who  was 
beginning  to  wonder  how  he  was  to  get  out,  was  star  tlevj  y 
overhearing  from  Durand  this  remark: 

“By  the  way,  it’s  almost  time  for  that  other  matter.  Don  t 
forget  that  the  young  man  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  is  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  to-night.” 

“I  don’t  forget,”  replied  Crutehett,  coolly.  “Your  pay  is  good, 
boss,  and  that  is  what  I  like.  I’m  ready  any  time.” 

“Very  good.  Go  around  to  Hammel  &  Co.’s  office;  stand  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  When  you  see  the  window-shade 
in  the  last  window  on  the  second  story  raised  you  come  up¬ 
stairs.  ” 

“O.  K.,  boss.  I  won’t  make  no  mistake.’ 

Inside  of  two  minutes  the  private  office  of  Durand  &  Co. 
stood  deserted. 

Then,  opening  the  trap,  the  chief  of  the  private  detective 
bureau  disappeared  himself  through  the  office  floor. 

No  sooner  had  the  trap  closed  over  him  than  the  hand  ot 
Mr.  Van  Cortland  was  upon  the  knob  of  the  closet  door. 

The  door  refused  to  open.  . 

It  was  thus  that  the  millionaire  came  to  he  detained  within 

the  house  of  the  three  doors. 

When  midnight  arrived  he  was  still  a  prisoner. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

HARRY  ASHMORE  CAUGHT  IN  A  TRAP. 


“Step  into  the  next  room,  please,”  said  Mr.  Ilammel,  after 
musing  a  moment. 

Scarce  was  ffiis  back  turned  than  Mr.  Hammel  walking  to¬ 
ward  the  last  window,  deliberately  raised  the  shade. 

At  the  same  time  a  rough-looking  man,  with  one  eye  who 
had  been  loitering  for  some  time  past  in  a  doorway  opposite, 
crossed  the  street  and  entered  the  office  of  Hammel  &  ^0< 

Mr.  Hammel  met  him  at  the  door  and  whispered  a  few  hur¬ 
ried  words  in  his  ear.  . 

Then  he  passed  into  the  inner  office  and  quietly  closed  the 

door. 

“Now,  about  those  coins,  young  man,”  he  said,  P^ant  y. 
“I  believe  old  Mr.  Stanton  thought  he  found  one  of  them  the 
other  day  in  my  neighbor  Watson’s  shop.”  t 

“He  was  sure  of  it,”  replied  Harry,  eagerly..  If  he  had  not 
been  taken  sick  he  would  have  done  something  about  it  De- 
fore.” 

“It  is  just  as  well  he  didn’t.  I  heard  of  the  matter  and  as 
I  have  had  some  reason  to  suspect  my  neighbor  of  crooked 
practices,  I  undertook  a  private  investigation  on  my  own  ac- 

^°As  Mr.  Hammel  spoke  he  placed  in  the  hand  of  Harry  Ash¬ 
more  a  number  of  antique  gold  Anns,  which  he  took  from 
a  drawer  in  his  desk. 

Harry  gazed  at  them  curiously. 

That  they  once  formed  a  part  of  the  stolen  hoard  he  could 
not  entertain  a  doubt. 

“There  are  hundreds  more  where  these  came  from, 
tinued  Mr.  Hammel,  who  had  been  watching  him  closely..  11 
you  go  with  me  I  will  see  that  you  get  them.  Hy°"cailid^; 
tify  them  as  Mr.  Stanton’s  property  we  will  go  together  to  t  e 
r.olice  station  and  report  what  we  have  found.  . 

“Of  course  I’ll  go,”  cried  Harry.  “1  felt  sure  that  man  WaL 
soi  had  a  hand  in  the  matter,  and  I  know  these  to  be  M..  Stan 

^“TheiTvm  will  go  now,”  said  Mr.  Hammel,  rising.  “Watson 
has  airead/closed'his  place,  and  we  run  no  risk. 

I’ll  take  this  revolver  with  me.  By  the  way,  I  suppose  y 
are  armed?” 

“Well,  it  don’t  matter.  This  will  do  for  both  of  us.  This  Is 
the  way’.  Keep  close  behind  me,  and  take  care  that  >ou  ma 

Following  the  footsteps  of  his  conductor  through  the  pas¬ 
sage— it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  his  f.or““rJ®  d“cte^  wf 
short  flight  of  steps,  turned  first  to  the  right  then  to  the  left 
and  was  just  beginning  to  wonder  where  the P^sage  ouid 
terminate,  when  the  footsteps  suddenly  ceased  to  be  heard. 

Of  cours^,  Harry  stopped,  and  he  was  seized  from  behind,  and 

thrown  down.  .  .  ,  . 

“Say  your  prayers,  young  ieller,  said  a  rough  voice  m  hi- 

ear.  “The  end  of  the  world  has  come  for  you,  so  you  may  as 

well  get  ready  to  die.” 


“My  name  is  Ashmore.  I  was  told  to  call  heie  in  answci  to 

this  letter.”  .  TT  .  „ 

Our  hero  had  entered  the  intelligence  office  of  Hammel  & 
Co.,  in  the  house  of  the  three  doors,  promptly  on  time,  am. 
laying  down  the  letter  he  had  received,  thus  addressed  the 

man  behind  the  desk.  .  ,  .  „ 

He  was  a  stout,  elderly  gentleman,  wearing  green  spectacle  . 
By  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  office  lie  would  have  been 
at  once  recognized  as  Mr.  Hammel  himself. 

Mr.  Hammel  glanced  at  the  youth  through  the  green  specta¬ 
cles,  then  picking  up  the  letter,  he  tore  it  into  little  bits  and 

threw  it  in  the  waste-basket.  .  ,  ,  „„ 

“You  live  with  old  Peter  Stanton,  the  coin-dealer? 

“Yes.” 

“I  am  Mr.  Hammel,  and  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  recov¬ 
ering  those  cpins,  but  before  doing  so  I  want  to  ask  a  lew 
questions  concerning  yourself.” 

“Concerning  myself!”  exclaimed  Harry,  wonderingly.  What 
possible  interest  can  my  affairs  be  to  you?" 

“Where  did  you  come  from?” 

“From  Chicago.” 

“Parents  live  out  there?” 

“I  know  nothing  about  my  parents,  sir.” 

“How  is  that?” 

“  I  can  tell  you.  I  was  brought  up  by  a  man  named  Reynolds. 
If  he  knew  who  my  parents  were  he  would  never  tell  me.” 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

STRANGE  DOINGS  AT  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  THREE  DOORS. 

Harry  Ashmore  had  walked  deliberately  into  a  trap. 

As  he  lay  there  on  the  floor  of  the  dark  passage,  with  thel 
hot  breath  of  his  unseen  assailant  close  in  his  face,  it  seemedl 
as  though  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  man  s  ad-| 
vice — to  begin  to  say  his  prayers. 

But  the  blow  which  he  was  expecting  did  not  tall. 

Instead,  a  handkerchief  was  thrust  into  the  boy  s  mouth,  his 
legs  and  arms  being  made  secure  with  cords.  .  I 

Meanwhile,  the  man  continued  moving  about  him,  tightening! 
a  knot  already  made  here,  tying  a  fresh  one  there,  rising  to  hisr 
feet  at  last  and  whistling  twice  in  a  peculiar  way. 

Instantly  footsteps  were  heard  advancing  along  the  passage 
in  the  direction  in  which  Mr.  Hammel  had  disappeared. 

The  footsteps  were  supplemented  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  lighted  lantern,  borne  in  the  hand  of  a  man. 

It  was  Mr.  Hammel  and  it  was  not. 

The  clothing  appeared  to  he  the  same  that  the  keeper  of  tilt 
intelligence  office  had  worn,  hut  the  man  was  thinner,  wore  nol 
spectacles,  but  instead  gazed  down  upon  Harry  Ashmore  withj 
a  pair  of  piercing  black  eyes. 

“That’s  the  boy,  Crutehett,"  he  said,  holding  up  the  lanter 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  him  to  see  Harry’s  face  plainlyJ 
“When  I  put  a  ball  from  my  air-gun  into  his  side  last  Marofc 
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thought  I  had  settled  his  ease.  I  shall  depend  upon  you  to 
make  a  more  thorough  job  of  it  this  time.” 

“Them's  the  stairs,  l  s’pose,”  growled  Crutehett,  as  the  man 
threw  open  a  door,  revealing  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to 
the  regions  below. 

“Yes.  When  you  reach  the  bottom,  the  well  is  just  off  to  the 

right.” 

“Ain’t  you  cornin’  down?” 

“Not  at  all.  I  have  no  wish  to  be  a  witness  to  what  you  are 
about  to  do.  I  don’t  propose  to  hire  a  horse  and  drag  the  cart 
myself.’’ 

The  man  who  held  the  lantern  turned  away  to  avoid  the  ap¬ 
pealing  gaze  of  Harry  Ashmore  as  Caleb  Crutehett  bore  him 
down  the  cellar  stairs. 

The  moments  passed. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  the  man  stood  waiting,  his  ear  bent 
to  catch  every  sound. 

To  his  excited  mind  it  seemed  as  though  he  could  hear  the 
low  murmur  of  voices  issuing  from  the  depths  below. 

“Hello,  down  there!  What  are  you  waiting  for?”  he  called, 
leaning  forward. 

Receiving  no  answer,  he  was  about  to  descend  when  Crutch  - 
ett  suddenly  bounded  up  the  stairs  and  clutched  him  by  the 
throat. 

“You  miserable  scoundrel!”  he  shouted,  “you  knew  it — you 
knew  it.  The  blue  heart  is  on  his  breast,  and  you  knew  it! 
You  would  have  had  me  kill  the  boy!” 

Crack!  Crack! 

The  man  had  wasted  no  time  in  speech. 

Shaking  off  the  grasp  of  the  one-eyed  burglar  by  a  mighty 
effort,  he  drew  his  revolver  and  fired  twice. 

The  echo  of  the  shots  rang  out  through  the  secret  passage. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  he  found  himself  alone. 

Caleb  Crutehett  had  toppled  backward  down  the  cellar  stairs. 
Closing  the  door  quickly  and  pressing  a  secret  spring  which 
securely  bolted  it,  the  man  thrust  the  revolver  in  his  pocket 
and  leaned  against  the  partition,  breathing  hea.vily. 

“That  settles  you,  my  friend,”  he  muttered.  “‘Let’s  see  you 
lo  anything  now,  alive  or  dead.  You  can’t  get  out,  your  cries 

can  never  be  heard.  As  for  the  boy,  if  he  still  lives - ” 

“Murder!  Help!  help!  Murder!  They  are  crawling  all  over 
ne!  Take  ’em  off!  take  ’em  off!  Ah— h — h — h!” 

A  wild,  startling  cry. 

A  series  of  frantic,  horrible  yells. 

They  came  not  from  the  cellar,  but  right  ahead  of  him  in  the 
larkness,  mingled  with  sounds  of  breaking  and  crashing,  as 
.hough  some  one  were  trying  to  force  his  way  through  the  par- 

.ition  beyond. 

With  a  face  as  white  as  chalk  the  man  seized  the  lantern 
ind  bent  eagerly  forward. 

“Here  he  is — here  he  is!  Catch  him!  Take  him  off!  This 
way — this  way!  Help!  help!  help!” 

This  second  cry  was  followed  by  a  perfect  pandemonium  of 

sounds. 

The  man,  hastily  extinguishing  the  lantern,  hurried  along 
.he  passage  toward  the  office  of  Hammel  &  Co. 

He  slipped  through  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  and 
dosing  it,  shot  the  bolts  on  the  inside. 

Two  minutes  later  a  singular  circumstance  occurred  cn  the 
Chambers  street  side  of  the  house  of  the  three  dcors. 

It  was  the  fact  that  Mr.  Durand,  the  private  detective,  who 
vas  never  Known  to  have  entered  the  intelligence  office,  now 
slipped  out  of  Hammel  &  Co.’s  door,  and  without  stopping  to 
ook  behind  him  hurried  away. 

* 

J  ~~ 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TIIE  BROTHERS. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  cn  the  inside  of  the 
louse  of  the  three  doors,  other  and  important  events  were  tak- 
ng  place  without. 

Detective  Jeliffe  had  not  been  idle. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  after  making  his  re- 
narkable  discovery  in  the  cellar  of  Dennis  O'Day,  the  de- 
ective  had  collared  that  individual  and  marched  him  off  to 

he  -  Precinct  station,  and  related  to  the  sergeant  how 

ie  had  found  him  with  arms  buried  to  the  elbows  In  a  tierce  of 
olden  coin. 

At  first  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  station  found  it’  diffi- 
ult  to  believe  it. 

Immediately  he  utrned  upon  the  sergeant  and  gave  him  the 

to. 


“Sure,  an’  I  kin  buy’n  sell  yez,”  he  roared,  thickly.  “I’ve 
gold  enough  to  fill  tin  bails  instid  of  wan.  Sure  an’  I  could 
buy  the  hull  city  of  New  York  if  I  chose,  and  board  uv  aider- 
men  to  boot.  Ef  yez  don’t  belave  me,  luk  at  that  now — and 
that.” 

And  the  stupid  boaster  pulled  a  great  handful  of  gold  pieces 
from  his  coat  pocket  and  planked  them  down  on  the  sergeant’s 
desk. 

They  were  ancient  coins  for  the  most  part,  although  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  appeared  among  the 

rest. 

“Jeliffe,  I  beg  your  pardon,”  whispered  the  sergeant.  “Take 
Smith  and  Rooney  and  go  back  to  the  cellar;  get  a  cart  and 
bring  that  gold  up  here.  Meanwhile,  I’ll  send  a  messenger  for 
old  Peter  Stanton  and  will  attend  to  pumping  Dennis  myself. 
I’ll  get  out  of  him  everything  he  knows — never  fear.” 

The  plan  was  put  into  execution  at  once. 

So  successful  did  the  pumping  process  of  tne  sergeant  prove 
that  befere  Dennis  O’Day  fell  asleep  in  his  cell,  as  he  did  soon 
after,  he  had  exacted  from  him  a  full  confession  of  all  that  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  memorable  night  when  going  out  of  Donatello’s 
shop  to  w’eigh  a  bag  of  rags  he  had  come  back  with  a  bag  of 
gold. 

The  way  it  happened  was  simple  enough. 

Dennis  had  seen  the  ladder  leading  up  to  the  old  coin-dealer’s 
windows  which  had  been  left  by  the  burglars. 

Curiosity  sent  him  up  the  ladder,  and  the  natural  thievish 
propensity  of  the  man  had  caused  him  to  help  himself  to  a 
portion  of  the  geld  coins  still  remaining  in  the  chests,  Peter 
Stanton  not  yet  having  returned  to  consciousness  upon  the 
floor. 

And  as  Dennis  told  cf  how  he  had  picked  up  Harry  Ash¬ 
more’s  dead  body  in  the  street,  and  rambled  away  about  his 
coming  lo  life  again  and  dying  on  his  hands,  mixing  up  his 
storv  with  a  good  deal  about  Christopher  Watson,  the  money¬ 
changer,  and  Caleb  Crutehett,  the  burglar,  the  sergeant  of  the 

-  Precinct  station  began  to  realize  that  he  had,  through 

Detective  Jeliffe,  secured  a  prize. 

By  the  time  that  Detective  Jeliffe  came  in  with  the  tierce  of 
gold,  drawn  upon  a  hand-cart,  the  messenger  sent  out  by  the 
sergeant  to  secure  the  attendance  of  old  Peter  Stanton  had  re¬ 
turned  to  say  that  that  individual  could  not  be  found. 

“Where  did  you  go?”  asked  the  detective. 

“Why,  to  Mulberry  street,  of  course.” 

“Seeing  that  he  hasn’t  been  living  there  in  two  months,  it’s 
no  wonder  you  didn’t  find  him,”  exclaimed  John  Jeliffe.  “I’ll 
go  for  him  myself.” 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the  matter  was  settled. 

Poter  Stanton  at  first  declared  that  he  could  never  leave  his 
rooms,  but  the  news  that  a  portion  at  least  of  his  precious 
hoard  had  been  discovered  and  was  now  at  the  station-house, 
caused  him  to  change  his  mind. 

Of  course,  he  identified  the  coins  at  once. 

Then,  after  promising  to  sqe  that  Detective  Jeliffe  was  liber¬ 
ally  rewarded,  he  made  the  startling  announcement  that  Harry 
Ashmore  had  received  a  summons  from  Hammel  &  Co.  regard¬ 
ing  the  coins,  had  gone  to  their  place  early  in  the  evening, 
and  had  not  yet  returned. 

Having  heard  the  old  man’s  story*  both  the  sergeant  and  De¬ 
tective  Jeliffe  were  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  very  serious  af¬ 
fair. 

“We’ll  go  around  to  the  house  of  the  three  doors  at  once.” 
said  rbe  latter.  “I  have  suspected  something  crooked  in  that 
place  for  a  long  time,  and  think  it  more  than  likely  that  Wat¬ 
son  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.” 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  quarter  past  twelve  when,  accompanied 
by  Peter  Stanton  and  Officer  Rooney,  he  arrived  at  the  house 
of  the  three  doors. 

As  they  approached  it  on  the  New  Chambers  street  side  they 
were  surprised  to  find  quite  a  crowd  collected  about  the  money¬ 
changer’s  door.  J 


“  There  s  a  crazy  man  in  there,  mister!”  they  cried  as  the 
officers  approached.  “Hark!  Don’t  you  hear  him  veil?” 

Running  up  the  steps,  followed  by  the  old  coin-dealer '  John 
Jeliffe  burst  in  the  dsoy:  while  the  oflicer  drove  back  the  crowd 
They  entered  just  in  lime  to  see  a  wild,  distraught  looking 
figure  disappear  through  a  trap-door  in  the  floor  of  "the  money¬ 
changer’s  shop.  J 

It  was  Joe  Doubleday. 

Although  his  clothes  were  torn  almost  off  of  him,  the  de¬ 
tective  recognized  him  as  the  supposed  Mr.  Mudge  at  a  glance 
“It’s  the  delirium  tremens,"  muttered  the  detective.  “The 
fellow  has  kept  this  drinking  business  up  a  day  too  long  md 
has  brought  them  on  himself  at  lasr.." 


the  three  doors. 
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Th«W  M  dpwnJ'hc  steP*  and  aft^r  him  with  a  bound, 
slowly/  d  coin'dea,er*  fllIed  with  amazement,  followed  more 


f fdt  *C  d  he  yell,lns  and  shoutinS  increased.  When 

n« the  passage  and  mounting  a  second 
hth«h,X™  the  deteetive  was  astounded  at  finding  himself 
.  ;  e  bach  room  of  his  old  quarters,  the  office  of  Durand  &  Co. 

'Vt-v  rUr'^ti  13  m’dSy  °fr?  pi*e  furniture  tumbled  about  in 
hanfaole  glee  WaS  J°e  Doublsday’  dancing  and  shouting  with 

iv  m  the  gas,  and  was  pointing  toward  a  closet, 

P.m  which  faint  cries  for  help  could  be  heard  to  proceed. 

Ill -attr  ^nd  a  strange  scene  was  being  enacted  in 
uranu  &  Co  s  back  room. 

mmn  DuU?]eday  lay  stretched  out  on  the  floor,  shouting  and 
n.img,  held  down  by  Detective  Jeliffe’s  ample  form.  ‘ 

J  -acing  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  the  old 
“nn-dealer  and  Mr.  Van  Cortland. 

J’he  face  of  the  banker  was  pale,  and  his  form  trembled-  his 
jes  were  suffused  with  tears. 

ip  “Brother!  ”  he  cried,  extending  his  hands  toward  old  Peter 
^  stanton,  who  stood  gazing  at  him  wildly— “brother,  thank 

cVT™1  tw  tlfind  yoa  stl11  alive-  Speak  to  me— speak  and 
°V  <>me  .  at’  though  I  have  so  deeply  wronged  you,  you  can 
et  forgive  a  penitent  man  after  all  these  years.” 


trap-door  which  stood  wide  open,  and  hurried  along  the  pas- 
sa^T°  fading  to  Christopher  Watson’s  money-changing  shop. 
./  '*•  was  Durand  who  entered  the  secret  passage,  but  it 

\va.~>  (  hiistopher  Watson  himself  who  crept  up  the  steps  at  the 
other  end. 

Here  the  trap  was  closed,  and  ho  pressed  the  spring  with 
trembling  hand. 

The  trap-door  flew  open. 

,  .Bef(Te  the  man  had  time  either  to  advance  or  retreat  he  felt 
limsclf  grasped  by  the  hair  and  dragged  upward  into  the  room. 

up  with  your  hands,  Christopher  Watson!”  exclaimed  the 
stern  voice  of  Detective  Jeliffe.  “As  Hammel,  as  Durand,  or 
y  your  own  proper  name,  with  which  I  now  address  you,  the 
house  of  the  three  doors  shall  know  you  no  longer,  for  the  law 
knows  you  ior  what  you  are,  and  will  deal  with  you  according 
to  your  deserts.” 

And  as  he  saw  behind  the  detective  Mr.  Van  Cortland,  Peter 
Stanton,  the  coin-dealer,  and  Harry  Ashmore,  not  to  mention 
two  stout  policemen,  the  man  of  triple  life  made  no  effort  at  re¬ 
sistance,  but  quietly  threw  up  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


CONCLUSION. 


early  bour  next  morning  that  Mr.  Hammel,  of 
iammel  &  Co,,  appeared  at  the  intelligence  office  in  New 
-lambers  street,  no  later,  in  fact,  than  six  o’clock. 

Of  course,  he  had  no  right  to  expect  his  clerk  to  be  on  hand 
x  any  such  time  as  this,  nor  did  he  appear  to;  for,  opening 
r,e  door  with  his  latch-key,  he  crept  upstairs,  and,  entering 
ae  priY^?  office-  began  thrusting  into  his  pockets  certain  pa- 
ers  which  he  took  from  the  compartments  of  his  safe. 

He  had  not  been  thus  engaged  more  than  five  minutes  when 
e  was  surprised  at  hearing  his  own  name  pronounced  from 

re  outer  room. 

“Mr.  Hammel,  good-morning,”  exclaimed  the  well-known 
oice  of  Detective  Jeliffe,  presenting  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
mate  office.  “I  called  to  inquire  if  you  could  give  me  any 
iformation  as  to  Mr.  \v  atson  s  whereabouts — he  is  wanted  by 
i©  police.” 

The  keeper  of  the  intelligence  office  trembled.  His  eyes 
Wshed  fire  which  the  green  spectacles  effectually  concealed. 

’  "I  have  no  acquaintance  with 'Mr.  Watson,”  he  said  slowly. 
May  I  ask  you  by  what  means  you  found  entrance  to  my  of- 
le  at  this  early  hour?  Be  good  enough  to  retire.  We  are  not 
>en  for  business  yet.” 

“Ob,  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  the  detective,  politely. 


And  so  it  proved  to  be. 

In  Y,ain  did  the  man  of  mystery  try  to  avoid  conviction,  but 
^mg  Sing  prison  to-day  holds  him  hard  and  fast. 

As  gathering  up  the  loose  ends  of  a  narratice  is  but  dull 
business  at  the  best,  we  propose  to  make  our  ending  exceed¬ 
ingly  brief. 

It  was  during  the  night,  while  they  searched  every  part  of 
the  house  of  the  three  doors  thoroughly,  that  Detective  Jeliffe 
and  his  companions  found  Harry  Ashmore  in  the  cellar,  -with 
his  bonds  loosened,  but  held  a  close  prisoner  in  the  damp,  foul¬ 
smelling  place. 

They  found  there  other  things  also. 

One  was  the  hoard  of  gold  coins  stolen  from  the  old  dealer, 
the  other  Caleb  Crutchett — dead. 

Removing  the  coins  to  the - Precinct  station,  whither 


(Ok  the  liberty  of  opening  ycur  door  with  a  key’l  happened  to 
we,”  and  he  immediately  left  the  office,  closing  the  door 
rfhind  him  as  he  went. 

4  Mr.  Hammel,  raising  the  window,  peered  nervously  out  into 
e  street. 

1  Detective  Jeliffe  stood  on  the  opposite  side  watclii'nP'  the 

|mse. 

^Dropping  the  window-shade,  Mr.  Hammel  retired  to  the  pri- 
^te  office  and  closed  the  door. 

A  moment  later,  had  any  one  looked  into  the  private  office  of 
ammel  &  Co.,  they  would  have  found  it  vacant. 

Did  Detective  Jeliffe  surmise  this? 

It  would  seem  that  he  did,  for,  deserting  his  post  shortly 
ter,  he  ran  around  the  corner  into  Oak  street  just  in  time 
encounter  Mr.  Durand,  with  a  face  as  white  as  chalk  in 
f  act  of  emerging  from  the  house  of  the  three  doors  on  the 
'  street  side. 

Jo  sooner  dfd  that  individual  perceive  the  detective  than 
naming  the  door  in  his  face,  he  retreated  inside  the  office' of 
a  rand  &  Co.  again,  fastening  it  on  ihe  inside. 

Ifclerc  he  stood  viewing  the  scene  of  destruction  wrought  bv 
“  Doubleday  the  night  before  with  staring  eyes. 

r  was  a  fool  to  come  here!”  he  hissed.  “The  detetcives 
Iv'  ransacked  everything  during  the  night.  Have  they  found 
bed  •  of  Crutchett9  Is  the  boy  alive  or  dead?  I  dare  not 
p  to  think,  31  u  h  less  to  look.  There  is  but  one  chance  left, 
rue:  -  take  :t  without  delay,  not  stopping  even  lor  the 


Joe  Doubleday,  in  a  frightful  condition,  had  previously  been 
cairied,  a  comparison  of  notes  was  held,  during  which  it  was 
made  plain  beyond  ail  question  that  Mr.  Van  Cortland  and  old 
Peter  Stanton  were  the  brothers,  Alfred  and  Henry  Minford, 
and  that  Harry  Ashmore  was  none  other  than  the  old  coin¬ 
dealer’s  long-lost  son. 


It  was  the  blue  heart  tattooed  on  Harry’s  breast  that  settled 
all  doubts  at  last. 

To  tell  of  the  trial  of  Christopher  Watson— for  such  was  his 
true  name  and  that  of  Dennis  O’Day- is  needless. 

Suffice  to  say  that  the  whole  plot  against  the  banker  was 
fully  proven,  as  was  the  fact  that  Watson  and  his  accomplices 
had  stolen  the  coin-dealer’s  hoard. 

Hew  he  ever  learned  the  story  of  Harry  Ashmore  was  a 

mystery. 

Thoroughly  repentant,  Mr.  Alfred  Van  Cortland— he  still 
maintains  Die  name  has  made  full  restitution,  not  to  his 
.mother,  but  by  the  request  of  that  brother  to  Harry  Minford 
his  son.  J  ' 


The  reconciliation  is  complete,  and  our  hero,  having  received 
his  fathers  golden  hoard  also,  which  amounted  to  a  full  half 
million,  now  forms  one  of  the  inmates  of  their  happy  home 

Rumor  says  he  is  soon  to  marry  his  fair  cousin  Helen  Van 
Cortland— who,  by  the  way,  proved  to  have  been  the  occupant 
of  the  carnage  which  so  nearly  cost  the  old  coin-dealer  his 
life  but  as  to  this  we  cannot  positively  say. 

Dennis  O’Day  languishes  in  prison,  and  is  forced  to  work 
side  by  side  m  the  foundry  with  his  old  enemy,  Christopher 
Watson  who  is  undergoing  sentence  for  life,  as  his  killing  of 
proved^  °ttier  tban  m  self-defense  could  not  be  positively 

Fortunately  for  our  hero,  he  at  least  has  no  cause  to  regret 
tnat  fate  was  kind  enough  to  throw  him  in  the  old  coin¬ 
dealers  way.  1U 

He  has  youth,  wealth,  and  hosts  of  friends. 

He  has  found  a  loving  father,  an  uncle  who,  deep  in  repent¬ 
ance,  anticipates  his  every  wish,  not  to  allude  to  what  in  the 
future  may  prove  to  be  even  more  tender  ties. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that 
tlie  boy  whom  we  have,  in  this  simple  tale,  known  as  Harry 
Asamore,  will  ever  forget  The  House  of  the  Three  Doors. 


speaking,  be  hastily  descended  the  steps  below  the 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “THE  DEEP  SEA  TRFAq' 
URE;  OR,  ADVENTURES  AFLOAT  AND  ASHORE.” 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


A  Danish  sailing  vessel  that  is  129  years  old,  but  is 
still  in  sound  condition,  put  into  West  Hartlepool  the 
other  week  to  discharge  cargo.  The  vessel,  named  De 
Tvende  Brodre — The  Two  Brothers — was  built  at  Merstal 
in  1786.  Owing  to  the  demand  for  ships  of  all  classes  the 
De  Tvende  Brodre  is  doing  a  brisk  business. 

A  dispatch  to  the  Temps,  Paris,  from  Lugano  says  that 
the  Swiss  Government  has  prosecuted  the  editor  of  the 
newspaper  II  Bagno  for  publishing  a  scurrillous  poem  on 
Emperor  William.  The  Federal  court  found  the  editor, 
Elvizio  Crivelli,  guilty  of  insulting  the  Emperor  and  fined 
him  300  francs  and  costs. 


A  foxhound,  owned  by  B.  Porter  Warner,  living  at 
Laurel,  about  twelve  miles  from  York,  Pa.,  was  sold  and 
shipped  to  a  man  in  Virginia:  He  is  a  valuable  hunting 
dog  and  is  seven  years  old.  Warner  was  surprised  when 
he  awoke  recently  to  find  that  the  dog  had  returned  and 
had  traveled  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles  to  reach  its 
old  home. 


King  George’s  coronation  gift  to  Emperor  Yoshihito  is 
a  beautiful  bay  horse,  which  arrived  the  other  day  at  the 
imperial  stables  from  India.  The  horse  is  Franconi,  by 
Hippodrome,  out  of  Boyal  Hampton.  Some  of  the  best 
English  racing  blood  runs  in  his  veins  ,ancl  as  a  three-year- 
old  he  himself  won  a  race  at  Doncaster.  Taken  to  India 
for  racing,  he  was  purchased  at  a  high  price  by  the  Indian 
Government  for  stud  purposes. 

M.  C.  Kirkham,  of  Corydon,  Inch,  and  his  son  were 
in  the  pasture  with  a  flock  of  sheep  recently  when  a  ram 
became  infuriated  and  attacked  them.  It  struck  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
ham  on  the  leg  and  broke  it;  then,  turning  on  the  young 
man,  knocked  him  down  and  butted  him  in  the  face,  knock¬ 
ing  out  some  of  his  front  teeth.  When  the  young  man 
picked  up  a  stone  and  struck  the  ram  on  a  leg  it  fled. 

Ten  children  who  were  playing  in  a  gravel  pit  near  the 
local  aviation  grounds,  •  Cologne,  were  killed  by  an  air 
bomb.  The  children  found  the  bomb  and  were  playing 
with  it  when  it  exploded.  The  district  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  aviation  field  has  been  repeatedly  searched  after  bombs 
have  been  dropped  by  aviators.  The  bomb  had  probably 
buried  itself  in  the  ground  and  was  unearthed  by  the  heavy 
rains. 


The  home  of  President  B.  B.  Johnson  of  the  American 
League  was  entered  the  other  night  by  burglars  while  he 
and  his  wife  were  attending  a  dinner.  The  loot  was  valued 
at  $800,  the  principal  booty  being  a  sable  cape  and  an 
evening  gown  belonging  to  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Johnson 
said  the  intruders  forced  open  a  rear  door,  but  must  have 
been  frightened  away,  as  several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
jewelry  and  bric-a-brac  were  not  disturbed. 


A  can  containing  $300  in  gold  was  uprooted  from  the 
ground  by  a  hog  on  the  farm  of  Bud  Bay,  near  Jones’ I 
Mill,  in  Henry  County,  Tenn.  Mrs.  Bichard  Collins,  a. 
neighbor  of  the  Bays,  has  laid  claim  to  the  money.  MrSv 
Collins  says  her  husband  once  owned  the  farm  on  which 
the  money  was  found,  and  that  she  loaned  him  the  amount' 
contained  in  the  can  shortly  before  his  death.  After  his’ 
death,  she  says,  the  money  could  not  be  found,  although 
his  books  contained  a  record  reading:  “Three  hundred, 
dollars  canned.” 


A  journey  of  8,000  miles  in  a  basket  bed  ended  at  Bose- 
lawn,  Ind.,  when  C.  C.  Smith,  a  mining  engineer  of  Natal, 
South  Africa,  arrived  at  the  home  of  his  parents.  His  back 
was  broken  in  a  mining  accident  and  he  is  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down,  but  nevertheless  he  will  wed  Miss  Amy 
Palmer,  an  English  nurse,  who  cared  for  him  in  a  hospital 
in  ■  Cardiff,  Wales,  and  helped  to  bring  him  home.  Be-, 
cause  of  the  size  of  the  basket  in  which  Smith  traveled,  it 
was  necessary  to  take  out  the  windows  of  a  railroad  coach 
to  get  him  aboard  the  train. 

It  is  reported  by  the  American  Consul-General  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  Bussia,  that  the  petroleum  producers  of  the  Baku  dis¬ 
trict  are  experiencing  considerable  inconvenience  from  the 
scarcity  of  steel-wire  rope.  Previous  to  the  war  wire  rope 
and  wire  to  be  made  into  rope  by  Bussian  manufacturers 
were  imported  principally  from  England.  At  present,  in 
consequence  of  the  limited  exports  of  steel  goods  from 
England,  steel-wire  rope  of  British  manufacture  has  aH 
most  disappeared  from  the  local  markets  and  its  price  has 
arisen  from  300  to  400  per  cent.  At  a  conference  held  in 
Baku  to  discuss  this  subject,  it  was  proposed  temporarily 
to  substitute  for  steel -wire  ropes,  hemp  ropes,  which  il 
may  be  possible  to  obtain  from  India.  It  was  stated  tha 
Swedish  wire  rope  has  been  found  satisfactory  for  the  lo 
cal  requirements  of  the  petroleum  industry. 


In  the  area  of  London  known  as  the  “city,”  which  waj 
formerly  surrounded  bv  the  walls  of  London  and  is  nov 
the  financial  center  with  only  a  small  residential  but  i 
large  working  population,  there  is  only  one  conviction  i 
day  for  drunkenness  out  of  1,500,000  persons.  This  state 
ment  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  city  council  by  Sir  A 
Bower  in  behalf  of  the  420  licensed  bars  contained  withii 
these  limits.  His  figures  were  based  on  police  court  rec 
ords  and  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  working  ii 
the  city  during  the  day.  There  are  only  about  20,000  ac 
t.ual  residents.  In  view  of  this  record  of  sobrietv,  the  sa 
loonmen  asked  the  council  to  indorse  a  petition  to  th 
board  of  liquor  control,  asking  for  a  relaxation  of  the  pres 
cut  stringent  rules.  The  bars  pay  local  taxes  amountin 
to  $500,000  a  year,  it  was  said,  and  they  suffer  great  hard 
ship  under  the  new  rules.  The  council  decided,  howevet 
that  it  was  out  of  its  province  to  indorse  the  liquormeu’ 
petition. 
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BOWERY  BEN 


OR 


THE  BOY  WITHOUT  A  NAME 


BY  J.  P.  RICHARDS 


f 


(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  £  (continued) 

As  the  woman  joined  him  he  heard  the  sound  of  many 
.  footsteps  coming  up  the  stairs  outside  and  rapidly  ap- 

*  proaehing  the  door. 

\  lT,here  can  y°n  hide  us>  ma’am,  if  they  should  break 

?  he  asked. 

A  ’  '“In  my  bed,  maybe,  or  in  the  closet.” 

^ey  d  find  us  there,”  said  Ben,  opening  the  window, 
'-there  ain’t  no  fire  escape?” 

“No.” 

Have  you  got  some  extra  rope  or  clothesline?” 

Aoices  were  heard  outside  of  men  demanding  admit¬ 
tance. 

“There’s  this  one  I  hang  things  on  before  the  fire.” 
Give  it  to  me.  Is  it  strong?” 

“les;  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?” 

Ben  took  the  rope,  doubled  it  twice,  tested  it,  passed  it 

UD^.^lzzle  s  arms>  made  a  Tunning  noose  of  it  and  said: 
vV  ill  yer  trust  me,  sis  ?” 

“Of  course  I  will,  Ben.”  « 

The  men  were  now  pounding  at  the  outer  door  and  ut¬ 
tering  hoarse  cries. 

“You  won’t  be  afraid  if  I  tie  you  on  the  pulley  line 
and  swing  you  over  to  the  poles  ?” 

Not  if  you  think  it’s  all  right,  Ben,”  answered  the 
child  in  perfect  confidence. 

Shut  the  other  door,  ma’am,  an’  put  something  in 
Ifront  of  it,”  said  Ben.  “That’ll  give  us  just  so  much 
more  time.”  ) 

j .  The  woman  obeyed  and  Ben  lifted  Lizzie  to  the  sill  and 
I  Knotted  the  ends  of  the  doubled  rope  over  one  of  the  strong, 
'new  lines,  the  other  being  left  free  to  run  in  the  block. 

“Y  hen  you  get  over  there  hang  on  to  the  pole  till  I  <mt 
cross,”  the  boy  said. 

“You  ain’t  afraid?” 

“No.” 

“You’ll  be  right  in  the  air  with  nothin’  to  stand  on.” 

It  s  all  right  if  you  say  so,  Ben,''  answered  Lizzie. 

The  boy  lifted  the  child  free  of  the  sill  and  allowed  her 
...eight  to  come  entirely  on  the  line.  It  sagged  down,  but 

lid  Dot  break. 

“Don  t  he  afraid,  sis,”  he  said,  holding  the  other  line 
to  keep  it  from  paying  out. 

1  There  was  a  crash  on  the  other  side  of  the  first  door 
nd  then  a  rush  of  feet. 

Sj.e  11  fall  and  ^bo  dashed  to  pieces,”  cried  the  woman. 
“No,  she  won’t,  ’  said  Ben,  beginning  to  let  the  line  run 


Partner  and  farther  the  child  swung  from  the  house,  but 
now  a  tremendous  pounding  was  heard  on  the  door. 

Y  hat  do  you  want?  Why  do  you  come  disturbing  an 
imiesi  woman  m  the  dead  of  night?  Go  away,  you  loaf¬ 
ers,  or  I  11  have  the  law  on  you.” 

1  here’s  a  spy  in  here,  and  we  want  him.  Open  the 
door  or  we’ll  break  it  down.” 

mi  {  ^ue  s  110  onG  here  but  myself.  If  any  one  comes  in 
1  U  have  him  sent  up.  You’re  a  lot  of  thieves  and  mur¬ 
derers,  and  I  won’t  Jet  you  in.” 

“We  won’t  hurt  you,  missus,  but  we  want  the  boy.  He’s 
stolen  a  child  and  is  a  spy.” 

“There’s  .no  boy  here,  I  tell  you.” 

The  woman  had  not  lied,  for  Ben  was  no  longer  in  the 
room.  Ben  had  swung  Lizzie  across  the  chasm,  and  she 
was  now  holding  firmly  to  the  pole  at  the  other  end 

Then  the  brave  boy  lowered  himself  from  the  window, 
seized  both  lines  and  began  swinging  himself  hand  over 
hand  across  the  gulf. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


BEN  TAKES  A  SUNDAY  OUTING. 


Y 


ut. 


The  child  swung  out  from  the  house  and  glided  farther 
rid  Luther  away  every  moment. 

“Go  ami  talr  to  ’em,”  said  Ben.  “Hold  ’em  back  all  you 

an.  I 'll  be  all  right.”  J 


The  boy’s  pursuers  would  not  believe  the  woman  and 
battered  the  door  down. 

She  struck  at  two  of  them  as  they  entered,  and  felled 
them,  thus  holding  the  others  in  check. 

1  Shame  on  you !  she  cried  in  a  high  key,  pouring  out 
her  wrath  upon  them  to  gain  more  time.  “You  call  your¬ 
selves  meu,  but  you  ain’t;  you’re  nothing  but  beasts  pigs 

jackasses.  ’  r  6  ’ 

1 11  show  you  that  you  can’t  break  in  on  a  poor  woman 
at  any  time  you  like,  you  brutes!  I’ll  not  wait  to  <ret  a 
policeman.  I’ll  take  the  law  on  you  myself.” 

With  that  the  angry  woman  caught  up  a  dipper  from 

the  table  and  began  beating  the  men  about  the  heads 
with  it. 

Several  retreated,  but  a  few,  more  daring  than  the  rest 
advanced,  and  one  of  them  said: 

“That’s  all  right,  missus,  we  don’t  want  to  disturb  vou 
but  we  saw  a  young  thief  come  in  here  and  we  want  him! 
v\  e  ain’t  savin’  you  hid  him,  but  we  want  to  find  him.” 

1  here  s  been  no  young  thieves  here  of  any  kind  except 
yourselves,  and  the  sooner  you  get  out  the  better.  Do  vou 
ihmk  my  house  is  a  place  you  can  play  hide-and-seek  in 

just  as  you  like?  Clear  out,  I  tell  you,  or  it’ll  be  the 
worse  for  you. 

d  he  men,  bad  as  they  were,  seemed  averse  to  striking 
a  woman,  and  she  pushed  them  out  of  the  room,  and  then 
011 1  uP0n  tde  Ending  and  slammed  the  door  on  them. 

She  had  prevented  them  from  catching  sight  of  Ben, 
and  now  she  hurriedly  returned  and  saw  that  the  boy  had 
readied  the  pole  and  was  clinging  to  it  by  his  legs,  while 
he  took  a  knife  from  his  pocket  with  which  to  cut  the  knots 
of  the  rope  around  the  child. 

“I hit  your  arms  around  me,  kid,”  he  said.  “Hold  on 

tight.  I’ll  get  you  down  all  right.  You  ain’t  hurt  none 
are  you  ?”  ^ 

(To  be  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


WILD  MAN  IN  MOUNTAINS. 

Down  in  Box  Canyon,  California,  a  wild  and  rugged 
spot  through  which  the  head  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
River  starts  on  its  wav  to  the  sea,  a  wild  man  has  been 
seen,  but  only  for  a  brief  moment,  as  he  quickly  disappears 
on  the  approach  of  any  one. 

One  person  who  has  seen  him  says  that  his  hair  is  long 
enough  to  reach  to  his  hips  and  a  heavy  growth  of  beard 
covers  his  face.  His  garments  appeared  to  be  of  strips 
of  blankets  or  sacks  tied  around  his  body,  and  his  legs  and 
feet  were  bare. 

It  appears  to  be  a  case  of  some  poor  fellow  with  his  mind 
gone,  who  is  roaming  about  through  the  woods.  No  de¬ 
predations  have  been  committed  by  him,  and  as  he  was 
only  seen  once,  in  all  likelihood  he  has  moved  to  some 
other  locality. 

This  may  be  the  same  wild  man  who  was  seen  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county  last  summer,  and  also  in  por¬ 
tions  of  Trinity  and  other  counties  bordering  on  Siskiyou. 


SHIPS  TO  DEFY  TORPEDOES. 

Future  American  battleships  will  be  able  to  survive  the 
explosion  of  a  single  torpedo  against  their  hulls,  regardless 
of  where  they  are  struck,  in  the  opinion  of  navy  experts. 
Experiments  which  have  been  in  progress  for  more  than  a 
year  have  demonstrated  that  two  or  more  torpedoes  must 
find  their  mark  before  these  ships  can  be  sent  to  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

The  two  superd  read  noughts  and  two  battle-cruisers  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  asked  to  authorize  this  year  will  be  de¬ 
signed  on  this  plan.  Battleships  43  and  44  have  added 
interior  construction,  resulting  from  the  study  made  of 
the  question  of  torpedo  defense  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war,  but  later  ships  will  have  even  increased 
provisions  in  this  regard. 

The  experiments  are  continuing  and  officials  expect  fur¬ 
ther  information  on  the  subject  to  be  developed.  Details 
of  the  work  are  regarded  as  confidential,  but  it  is  known 
that  some  experts  are  hopeful  that  a  type  of  construction 
will  lie  evolved  which  will  greatly  reduce  the  effectiveness 
of  either  mines  or  torpedoes  against  heavy  ships. 


RECEIVED  CONSCIENCE  FUND  LETTER. 

Dr.  Edward  0.  Creer,  of  No.  2750  Park  avenue,  St. 
Louis,  is  displaying  to  his  friends  a  conscience  fund  letter 
which  he  has  received.  In  it  was  $3  in  bills.  It  was  word¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

“Dear  Doctor:  About  nineteen  years  ago  you  gave  me 
treatment  and  it  has  recently  come  to  my  mind  that  J 
never  paid  you.  Inclosed  find  $3  out  of  the  $5  which  I  in¬ 
tend  sending  you.  This  includes  a  fee  of  $2  and  the  rest 
ns  simple  interest.  If  upon  receipt  of  the  second  instal¬ 
ment  you  think  the  amount  insufficient  ami  will  insert  a 
personal  in  the  Post-Dispatch  to  that  effect  1  will  be  glad 
to  send  more.  Vou  will  hear  from  me  again  about  the  first  I 
of  the  year.  Conscience.”  1 


Dr.  Greer  has  no  idea  as  to  the  identity  of  the  writer. 
The  year  mentioned,  189b.  was  the  year  of  the  cyclone, 
and  he  said  it  is  possible  that  the  writer  was  one  of  thej 
fifty  who  received  treatment  in  his  office  on  the  night  <•$ 
that  disaster.  • 


PLATINUM  SCARCE. 

Platinum  is  now  selling  at  $100  an  ounce  and  many 
concerns  are  even  getting  a  larger  price  for  it.  Not  ^ 
long  ago  one  could  buy  ail  this  metal  wanted  for  $24  ai 
ounce.  It  is  rumored  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  by 
the  French  Government  to  corner  all  the  metal  possible. 
Jewelers  are  .finding  it  unusually  difficult  to  obtain  it  and 
some  refiners  will  not  sell  it  to  any  one  except  jewelers. 

Metals  which  are  frequently  mixed  with  platinum  are 
osmium,  iridium  and  palladium.  The  fumes  from  osmium 
are  very  dangerous  and  workers  with  this  metal  must  ex¬ 
ercise  the  greatest  care  in  making  alloys,  etc.  Platinum 
is  generally  hardened  with  5  or  10  per  cent,  iridium,  which 
is  also  used  to  tip  fountain  pen  points. 

Platinum  is  also  used  extensively  in  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry,  and  now,  owing  to  its  scarcity,  molybdenum  is  be¬ 
ing  substituted.  Many  attempts  to  make  other  substitutes 
for  platinum  to  be  used  in  jewelry  have  been  made,  but 
without  much  success.  These  include  cheap  alloys  as  well 
as  white  gold,  which  latter,  in  many  cases,  however,  eventu¬ 
ally  turns  yellow.  The  success  of  white  gold  was  ratliei 
precarious  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  making  people  believe 
that  it  was  really  gold,  every  one  having  been  taught  from 
childhood  up  that  gold  is  yellow. 


CHINA  RAISING  ARMY. 


“China  now  lias  an  army  of  1,000,000  men  under  arm 
and  within  the  next  ten  years  will  have  a  standing  arm’ 
of  about  2,000,000  men  and  a  reserve  army  of  10,000.001 
111011,”  said  Captain  Cushing  A.  Rice,  U.S.A.,  retired,  soi 
of  cx-Governor  Rice  of  Minnesota,  who  has  just  returnee 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Orient  and  is  in  Denve 
visiting  friends.  He  says  that  China  has  awakened  to  tin 


necessity  of  a  military  strength  sufficient  to  protect  he 
from  covetous  enemies. 

“Yuan  Shih-kai,  he  says,  “is  going  about  preparednes 
as  rapidly  as  he  can,  and  the  1,000,000  soldiers  alread 
uiulei  Gaining  shows  xv lint  lie  can  do.  These  soldiers  wen 
trained  and  drilled  by  German  and  Austrian  officers.  Mos 
of  the  soldiers  are  from  the  northern  part  of  China  an< 
are  big,  husky  fellows. 

“On  my  visit  to  Japan,  1  found  the  people  to  be  friend 
fo  the  United  States.  Whatever  feeling  Japan  had  agaiiu 
Americans  has  died  out  with  the  realization  that  otlie 
white  countries  are  making  similar  objections  to  Japanes 
immigration  that  have  been  made  in  this  country.” 

('aptain  Pice’s  home  is  in  Havana.  Cuba.  When  in  tli 
Ended  Stales,  unless  traveling,  lie  lives  at  the  Army  an 
Navy  Club  in  New  York  City.  While  in  Australia 
C  hinu  lie  spent  much  uf  his  time  hunting. 


r 
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FROM  ALL  POINTS 


A  consular  report  states  that  the  quality  of  the  maple 
?>uar  and  syrup,  which  constitute  one  of  the  chief  indus- 
"'  H  '  of  rhe  Province  of  Quebec,  has  been  greatly  improved 
ov  tlie  establishment  of  three  sugar-making  schools;  one  in 
®eauce.  another  in  the  county  of  LTslet,  and  a  third  in  the 
county  of  Labelle.  These  schools  are  very  popular  with  the 
farmers  of  the  province,  and  help  to  explain  the  fact  that 
Quebec’s  production  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup,  as  shown 
by  the  last,  census,  was  $1,680,393. 


Since  the  streets  of  London  have  been  “darkened”  at 
ni-nt,  on  account  of  the  Zeppelin  raids,  there  have  been 
manv  accidents  to  pedestrians  from  being’  run  doAvn  bv 
automobiles.  In  a  recent  court  case  of  this  kind  a  bus 
dri\er  suggested  that  pedestrians,  especially  women,  should 
wear  light-colored  clothing.  He  also  said  that  if  people 
carried  a  newspaper,  or  a  white  handkerchief,  when  cross¬ 
ing  a  street  at  night,  automobile  drivers  could  more  easily 
distinguish  them  in  time  to  stop.  The  latter  idea  might 
be  useful  in  other  places  besides  London. 


A  fine  of  $20  “for  lying”  and  $5  for  speeding  was  as¬ 
sessed  against  Louis  Greenspon  of  No.  5829  Westminster 
Place,  a  merchant,  by  Police  Judge  Hogan,  of  St.  Louis. 
Greenspon  was  arrested.  It  was  charged  that  he  drove  his 
machine  at  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  on  Locust  street,  be¬ 
tween  Beaumont  street  and  Twenty-first  street.  When  he 
was  arraigned  Judge  Hogan  asked  him  if  he  had  not  been 
arrested  before  for  speeding.  Greenspon  said  he  had  not. 
Hogan  had  the  record  looked  up  and  it  showed  that  Green¬ 
spon  was  fined  $5  on  Aug.  14  for  speeding.  “Young 
man,”  Judge  Hogan  said,  “I  fine  you  $20  for  lying  and  $5 
•for  speeding.”  Tlie  fines  were  paid. 

. 

4 

As  a  result  of  investment  of  $100  in  cotton  when  the 
staple  was  down  to  seven  cents  the  Rev.  Stephen  D.  Ore- 
mean.  pastor  of  Mount  Vernon  Southern  Methodist  Church 
in  Atlanta,  has  $30,000.  When  the  bottom  fell  out  Mr. 
Cremean  put  his  $100  in  cotton,  borrowed  all  he  could  on 
tlie  staple  and  bought  more.  When  the  cotton  began  climb¬ 
ing  the  pastor  kept  on  “pyramiding”  as  heavily  as  he  could 
until  he  held  $30,000  worth  of  the  staple.  The  minister 
now  is  disposing  of  his  holdings  and  proposes  to  put  the 
money  in  a  trade  school  for  poor  children.  “I  have  always 
wanted  to  give  poor  children  a  chance  by  teaching  them 
a  trade,”  he  says,  “and  now  I  am  able  to  do  it.” 


When  Timothy  Riley,  farmer,  of  Kansas  City,  got  one 
J.  -  at  his  bride-to-be  the  romance  was  “busted.”  Riley 
drove  his  brand-new  farm  wagon  up  in  front  of  the  Union 
S  ,  hitched  the  team  and  then  stood  guard  at  the 
o i t  door.  He  wore  a  red  carnation,  by  which  sign  the 
b UK-to-be  was  to  know  him,  all  the  love-making  having 
beer.  ,U('  '".v  mail.  The  bride,  who  was  to  have  come 
ii  a..  :  <: '  -jo  i ,  was  to  wear  a  Palm  Beach  suit.  A  few  mo¬ 


ments  later  a  Palm  Beach  suit,  garnished  with  numerous 
boxes  and  bundles,  hove  in  sight.  Riley  took  one  look, 
snatched  the  carnation  from  his  buttonhole  and  fled.  The 
bride-to-be  appeared  to  be  fully  twenty  years  older  than 
he,  which  probably  was  the  excuse  for  his  hasty  flight. 


An  interesting  discussion  on  the  number  of  field  mice 
that  garter  snakes  and  racers  will  eat  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Scientific  American  between  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt,  of 
Washington,  and  Father  W.  H.  McClellan,  S.  J.,  of  Wood- 
stock  College.  The  value  of  these  snakes  to  the  farmer 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  eat  large  numbers  of  the  little 
rodents  that  devour  the  grain  growing  in  his  fields  and 
that  stored  in  his  barns.  Both  varieties  of  snakes  are 
harmless.  Father  McClellan  says  500  racers  will  eat  6,000 
mice  in  a  season.  Dr.  Shufeldt  thinks  this  too  conserva¬ 
tive,  but  points  out  that  as  mice  litter  twice  in  a  season, 
averaging  only  three  young  to  a  litter,  it  would  mean  that 
18,000  fewer  mice  had  eaten  grain.  Father  McClellan  does 
not  believe  that  garter  snakes  eat  mice,  but  Dr.  Shufeldt 
says  they  certainly  do,  and  he  urges  that  the  Government 
take  steps  to  protect  these  valuable  friends  of  the  farmer. 


While  it  is  true  that  a  pipe  smoker  works  up  an  affec¬ 
tion  for  a  pipe  which  he  has  made  use  of  for  a  long  time, 
it  is  likewise  true  that  he  would  discard  the  old  one  sooner 
if  it  were  not  for  the  somewhat  objectionable  operation  of 
“breaking  in”  a  new  one.  It  requires  many  days  of  use 
before  the  bowd  of  a  new  pipe  has  acquired  a  crust  on  the 
inner  surface,  which  seems  to  be  essential  for  the  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  smoke.  It  is  now  proposed  to  sell  the  pipe 
already  “broken”;  this  task  being  performed  by  an  elec¬ 
trical  carbonizer  which  has  just  been  patented.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  heating  element  introduced  into  the  bowl  of  the 
pipe  and  sealed  in  such  a  manner  that  an  intense  heat  is 
applied  to  the  inside  of  the  bowl,  after  which  it  is  ready 
to  be  placed  into  the  hands  of  the  smoker  and  put  into 
active  service  by  him  at  once,  without  any  disagreeable 
preliminaries. 


Of  all  things  on  earth  that  would  seem  of  no  value  for 
any  purpose,  to  most  persons  nothing  can  appear  more  ut¬ 
terly  worthless  than  maggots;  the  very  thought  of  them 
is  repulsive.  And  yet  they  are  actually  bred  for  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  England  where  they  are  used  as  bait  for  trout  and 
other  fish.  There  are  several  so-called  “maggot  farms”  in 
that  country  and  the  wriggly,  slimy  worms  are  put  up  in 
cans  and  the  better  grades  command  a  price  of  one  shilling 
(24  cents)  a  quart.  The  literature  from  one  particular 
maggot  farm,  styled  the  “Maggotorium,”  points  out  that 
the  proprietor,  or  maggot  “fanner,”  has  learned  through 
fifteen  years’  experience  “how  to  breed  maggots  of  unsur¬ 
passable  size  and  quality.”  Also  that  “he  kills  his  own 
cattle  and  breeds  only  from  beef  and  liver,”  enabling  him 
to  “guarantee  the  best  maggots  in  the  world” — all  of 
which  makes  queer  reading  for  American  eyes. 
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“A.  J.”  FROM  JAYVILLE 

— OR - 

THE  BOY  WHO  WAS  LOST  IN  THE  BOWERY 


By  William  Wade 
(A  Serial  Story) 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

A.  J.  TURNS  DETECTIVE. 

“This  is  a  very  important  matter.  Mr.  Fitch,”  said  De¬ 
tective  Fred  Fillv.  “I’m  very  glad  ,  you  came  to  me.  I 
have  as  much  business  for  Mr.  Montgomery  as  I  have  for 
your  father.  I  would  not  have  missed  this  for  a  good 

deal.” 

“I  thought  the  best  thing  that  I  could  do,  seeing  that 
father  was  out  of  town,  was  to  come  right  to  you,”  replied 
Charlie  Fitch.  “My  father  has  every  confidence  in  you, 
Mr.  Filly.  All  I  ask  is  that  Mr.  Montgomery  be  made  to 
recognize  this  boy  in  the  affair.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  wdiat  sort  of  a  man  he  is.” 

“I  don’t  like  to  do  any  talking  about  those  who  employ 
my  services,”  said  Detective  Filly,  “but  I  own  to  you, 
Charlie,  that  Montgomery  'is  a  smooth  proposition.  As 
for  any  reward  that’s  coming,  I  think  I  prefer  to  let  A.  J. 
here  collect  it.  I  have  had  my  experiences  in  that  line, 
and  I  tell  you  straight  -I  wouldn’t  waste  a  moment  on 
this  business  except  on  your  account.” 

“But  A.  J.?” 

“Can  get  something,  surest  thing. 

“How?” 

“Oh,  just  let  him  put  in  a  bill  for  services  rendered,  and 
I’ll  introduce  him  to  a  lawyer  who  will  collect  it  in  short 
order,  or  sell  the  whole  story  to  the  Morning  Howler — 
one  of  the  two.  Montgomery  will  pay  that  bill,  don’t  you 
fret.  It  will  pay  A.  J.  to  stay  in  town  for  a  few  days  till 
he  collects  it,  too.” 

A.  J.  sat  listening  in  silence. 

Charlie  had  proceeded  directly  to  the  detective’s  office  as 
soon  as  they  struck  New  York. 

Fred  Filly  was  a  man  whose  business  was  exclusively 
with  millionaires. 

Nominally  a  private  detective,  he  was  actually  in  the 
employ  of  the  police,  or  rather  licensed  by  the  chief  to  do 
private  work. 

There  are  many  millionaires  who  have  occasion  to  use 
the  services  of  a  detective,  and  many  happenings  occur  in 
their  family  lives  which  would  prove  interesting  reading, 
but  which,  thanks  to  Fred  Filly  and  others  of  his  kind, 
never  come  to  light. 

“The  case  is  plain  enough,”  continued  the  detective. 
“The  value  of  Mrs.  Montgomery’s  diamonds  is  well  known. 
This  is  a  put-up  job  to  get  them.  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  young  Montgomery  is  in  the  deal.” 

“Oh,  that  can  never  be!”  cried  Charlie.  “I  know  Monty 
well.  He’s  a  chump,  of  course,  but  no  crook!” 

“Huh !”  growled  Fred  Filly.  “Well,  it’s  not  for  me  to 
talk,  but  I’ll  snv  this  much:  a  different  story  could  be  told. 
Matt  has  fallen  into  bad  company  of  late,  and  that’s  all 


there  is  about  it.  Do  1  take  up  the  case,  Charlie,  or  don't 
T  ?  We  want  to  get  right  to  work.” 

“Take  it,”  said  Charlie.  “Of  course,  1  can't  guarantee 
payment  without  asking  my  father’s  permission,  though.” 

“I  shall  not  hold  you  responsible.  Now,  there  are  two 
ways  of  doing  this  business.  One — and  it  would  be  tlie 
more  simple — would  be  to  telephone  Montgomery  to  have 
his  wife  put  the  diamonds  somewhere  else.  That,  however, 
would  cut  out  our  friend  A.  J.” 

“Do  it,”  said  A.  J.  “I  don’t  care.  I’ve  got  back  part£ 
of  my  money  now.  As  for  the  gold  ore,  if  it’s  only  iron 
pyrites,  like  Jenkins  said,  it  hain’t  good  for  nothing.  Best 
thing  for  me  is  to  get  home.” 

“No,”  said  Fred  Filly.  “I’m  not  doing  it  that  way.  IJ 
have  my  own  reasons,  and  when  I  mention  that  Mr.  Mont-7 
gomery  owes  me  a  big  bill  now  that  will  be  reason  enough.'. 
Is  your  auto  at  the  door,  Charlie?” 

“Yes;  but  two  of  my  friends  are  in  it.” 

“A.  J.  can  go  with  me.  You  can  stick  to  your  friends.” 

“All  right.  But  what’s  the  plan?” 

“Are  you  on  visiting  terms  with  the  Montgomerys? 
Could  you  call  there  to-night?” 

“Why,  certainly.  Matt  will  never  tell  his  folks  what 
happened  last  night.  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  hinder  us 
from  calling  there.” 

“Very  good  ;  could  you  do  a  little  detective  work  if  you 
tried  ?” 

“I  should  like  no  better  fun.” 

“Then  you  go  there  with  a  couple  of  your  friends  to 
keep  you  company,  and  watch  out  on  the  inside.” 

“Shall  we  tell  Mrs.  M.  what  we  are  there  for?” 

“On  no  account.  One  of  you  is  to  be  suddenly  taken 
sick  when  it  comes  time  to  leave.  Not  sick  enough  to  need 
a  doctor,  but  just  sick  enough  to  be  asked  to  stay  all  night. 
As  for  the  rest.  I  leave  it  to  you.  Of  course  you  will  go 
on  the  watch  if  you  can.  Anyhow,  you  will  all  keep  awake, 
and  be  ready  to  jump  in  at  the  climax,  which  you  will 
trust  to  me  to  successfully  bring  about.” 

“And  A.  J.?”  asked  Charlie. 

“Oh,  leave  me  out,”  said  A.  J.  “I  don’t  want  to  call  at 
Mr.  Montgomery’s  house  after  the  way  he  treated  me. 
When  he  was  up  to  Jayville  I  let  him  have  my  boat 
and - ” 

“Never  mind  all  that,”  broke  in  Fred  Filly.  “You  are 
not  expected  to  go  there  with  Charlie.  You’ll  go  with  me.” 

A  few  minutes  later  Charlie,  with  Will  and  Tom,  rode 
off  in  the  auto  with  all  details  arranged. 

Some  of  these  will  he  explained  later.  Without  antici¬ 
pating  the  events  of  our  story  they  cannot  be  gone  into 
now. 

Having  parted  from  Charlie,  A.  J.  was  put  through  a 
course  of  questioning  by  Fred  Filly,  which  he  thought 
would  never  end. 

The  detective  went  about  it  very  skillfully,  however,  and  1 
never  rattled  A.  J, 

They  then  started  uptown  on  the  electric  car. 

For  the  first  time  A.  J.  felt  safe  in  New  York. 

“Is  it  true  that  almost  everybody  here  are  thieves  and 
robbers?”  he  asked  Fred  Filly,  when  they  were  seated  in 
the  car. 

t  l'o  be  continued) 
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A  FEW  GOOD  ITEMS 


A  check  for  taxes  due  lias  been  received  by  County 
Treasurer  C.  H.  Gove,  of  Junction  City,  Kan.,  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  most  unusual  valuation  ever  made  by  a  Geary 
County  assessor.  The  check  came  from  a  former  Junction 
if-ity  man  and  was  in  payment  for  taxes  imposed  before  he 
moved  to  Missouri  several  months  ago.  It  was  for  $6. OS. 
.The  eight  cents  was  for  personal  property  valuation,  and 
the  $6  was  to  cover  the  State  tax  of  $1  on  each  of  six  dogs 
owned  by  the  former  Junction  City  man. 


}  Twenty  district  attorneys  from  various  Oregon  counties 
met  in  Salem,  Ore.,  in  conference  with  Attorney-General 
George  W  .  Brown  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  enforcing 
tire  Oregon  prohibition  law.  One  of  the  questions  decided 
was  that  farmers  will  not  be  permitted  to  sell  hard  cider. 
The  farmer,  it  was  held,  may  allow  his  cider  to  turn  to 
vinegar  and  sell  the  vinegar,  but  it  will  be  held  unlawful 
throughout  Oregon  for  cider  to  be  sold  while  it  is  between 
the  sweet  cider  stage  and  the  vinegar  stage. 


All  sorts  of  French  clubs  and  societies  have  been  remov¬ 
ing  the  names  of  Germans  and  Austrians  from  their  mem¬ 
bership  lists  and  now  it  is  the  turn  of  the  Bulgars  to  be 
erased.  The  Aeclimatation  Society,  which  runs  the  Paris 
Zoological  Gardens,  has  not  been  satisfied  with  merely 
dropping  its  Bulgarian  members.  It .  has  decided  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  sum  of  $200,  once  given  to  it  by  King  Ferdinand, 
Czar  of  the  Bulgarians,  to  some  Serbian  charity.  M.  Ves- 
nitc-h,  the  Serbian  Minister,  on  receiving  the  sum,  allotted 
it  to  a  charitable  work  for  Serbian  children. 


Lloyd  Carr,  fourteen-vear-old^  son  of  Sherman  Carr,  is 
entitled  to  wear  the  belt  as  the  champion  weasel  hunter  of 
Mavnesboro,  Pa.  While  hunting  rabbits  along  the  Road¬ 
side  road  he  chased  a  weasel  under  a  rock  pile  on  the  side 
of  the  hill.  Believing  that  there  was  a  weasel  den  under 
these  rocks  the  boy  came  to  town  and,  securing  a  steel  trap, 
set  it  in  front  of  the  hole.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  when 
he  went  to  his  trap  and  found,  the  next  morning,  a  pure 
white  weasel  dead  in  the  trap.  The  animal  was  beauti¬ 
fully  marked,  the  body  being  a  creamy  fvhite,  the  feet  and 
tip  of  the  tail  light  brown,  and  a  light  brown  spot  on  the 
head  between  the  ears.  It  measured  seventeen  inches. 


Although  he  has  traveled  to  nearly  every  part  of  the 
v;orld  since  his  parole  a  year  ago  by  Circuit  Judge  Percy 
R.  Kelly,  of  Salem,  Ore.,  John  Schulz,  convicted  of  at¬ 
tacking  George  Brown,  a  Newberg  farmer,  has  faithfully 
reported  his  Avhereabouts  each  month.  In  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  Schulz  says  he  is  “somewhere  in  France”  and  on 
his  way  to  London.  A  few  months  ago  Schulz  reported 
f'-om  Canada,  where  he  said  he  had  been  arrested  as  a  Ger¬ 
man  spy.  Tie  wa*s  released  later  and  to  avoid  further  diffi¬ 
culties  in  his  next  letter  he  signed  the  name  John  Wilson. 
Since  Id-  parole  Schulz  has  reported  from  Atlantic  coast 
cities,  Canada,  South  America,  Sweden  and  France. 


Surgeons  connected  with  the  University  Hospital  of  Bal¬ 
timore  are  much  interested  in  an  operation  performed  the 
other  day,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  stomach  of  Harold 
B.  Arnold  was  removed  and  a  new  digestive  organ,  formed 
from  the  unaffected  tissues,  slightly  smaller  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  tennis  ball,  was  put  in  its  place.  His  condition  is 
now  greatly  improved  and  he  receives  predigested  food 
through  a  glass  tube.  In  the  event  of  the  complete  recov¬ 
ery  of  Arnold,  he  will  have  to  receive  nourishment  at  least 
a  dozen  times  a  day  because  of  the  minuteness  of  his  stom- 
nch.  It  is  so  small  now  that  it  will  only  contain  the 
amount  of  liquid  held  by  an  ordinary  tea  cup. 


Chairman  Lemuel  P.  Padgett,  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Naval  Affairs,  in  a  speech  at  the  Republican  Club  as¬ 
serted  that  ship  for  ship  the  United  States  navy  is  the 
finest  afloat ;  that  its  target  practise  was  never  as  good  as 
to-day;  that  it  is  adequately  supplied  with  guns,  shells,  tor¬ 
pedoes  and  that  it  had  plenty  of  men.  Padgett  attacked 
the  critics  of  the  navy  and  divided  them  into  three  classes: 
those  who  belittle  it  for  personal  advancement;  those  who 
magnify  its  strength  for  selfish  purposes,  and  those  who 
criticise  it  without  knowledge.  He  read  a  letter  from 
Admiral  Fletcher,  in  which  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet  stated  that  the  ships  under  his  command 
are  superior  to  vessels,  of  like  type  in  other  navies. 


Congratulations  showered  on  Judge  James  McF.  Car¬ 
penter  when  he  took  his  place  on  the  bench  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court,  Pittsburgh,  recently,  did  not  make  nearlv 
so  great  an  impression  on  the  throng  of  well-wishers  as  a 
resounding  kiss,  implanted  fairly  and  squarely  on  the 
jurist’s  lips.  Judge  Carpenter,  who  was  elected  last  No¬ 
vember  for  a  full  term  of  ten  years,  had  been  sworn  in  and 
had  stepped  down  to  shake  hands  with  the  politicians  in 
the  courtrooms.  As  he  left  the  bench  his  daughter,  Miss 
Alice  Lazear  Carpenter,  stepped  up,  threw  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  kissed  him.  “Oh,  I’m  so  proud !”  Miss  Car¬ 
penter  exclaimed  as  the  judge  disentangled  himself.  “Eh, 
umph !  And  so  am  I,”  her  father  replied  as'  he  reached  for 
a  dozen  hands  stretched  in  his  direction. 


The  old  Algoa,  formerly  hoodoo  freighter  of  the  former 
Pacific  Mail,  has  blossomed  out  as  a  real  war  baby.  This 
steamer,  which  in  times  of  peace  used  to  be  tied  up  in  the 
lower  bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  cold  boilers  for  long  pe¬ 
riods,  has  earned  $300,000  that  was  paid  for  her  when  she 
was  rechristened  the  California.  Also  she  has  earned 
$9.0,000  more.  Furthermore,  the  California — nee  Algoa — 
has  now  been  chartered  to  a  powder  company  at  $1,700 
a  day,  or  $51,000  a  month,  or  $612,000  a  year,  or  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  her  owners  paid  for  her.  It  is 
stipulated  in  this  last  charter  that  she  shall  ply  only  be¬ 
tween  neutral  ports,  which  is  taken  to  mean  that  she  will 
become  a  nitrate  carrier  between  South  America  and  the 
du  Pont  powder  mills  in  the  United  States. 
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INTERESTING  TOPICS 


A  photograph  of  a  pretty  girl  displayed  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece  in  the  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  II.  D.  Sewell  at  Charna, 
X.  Hex.,  a  year  ago,  resulted  in  the  marriage  at  Denver  of 
Miss  Blanche  Kauffman,  of  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  and  Mi¬ 
guel  A.  Gonzales,  a  wealthy  cattleman,  of  Abiquin,  N.  Mex. 
“If  I  should  meet  that  girl  I  know  I  should  fall  in  love 
with  her,”  said  Gonzales  when  he  first  saw  the  photograph. 
Last  June  Miss  Kauffman  went  to  Charna  to  visit  her  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Sewell.  She  never  returned  East,  but  stayed  in 
the  West  to  marry  the  man  who  fell  in  love  with  her  pic¬ 
ture. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  water,  and  not  cold,  is  the  cause  of  injury  to 
roads  in  winter,  even  those  of  the  best  construction.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  economy,  from 
every  point  of  view,  that  roads  should  be  as  dry  as  possible 
when  winter  comes  on.  During  the  fall  the  road  should 
be  carefully  gone  over,  and  all  ruts  and  hollows  that  can 
hold  water  solidly  filled  in  to  make  the  camber  of  the  road 
Burface  such  that  it  will  drain  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
Standing  pools  at  the  side  of  the  road  should  also  be 
drained,  as  they  tend  to  soak  and  soften  the  foundations 
of  the  road,  which  may  result  in  bad  “heaving”  when  a 
freeze  comes. 


Immediate  action  by  Congress  to  authorize  an  increase 
in  the  corps  of  midshipmen  at  Annapolis  is  urged  by  Sec¬ 
retary  Daniels  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Padgett  of  the 
House  Naval  Committee.  The  letter  states  that  if  the  full 
number  of  vacancies  be  made  available  for  appointments  by 
members  of  Congress  before  March,  the  academy  will  be 
able  to  handle  a  much  larger  class  next  year.  The  short¬ 
age  of  officers  available  for  fleet  duty,  pointed  out  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Fletcher  in  his  annual  report,  has  been  remedied 
largely,  it  is  said,  but  transfer  of  officers  to  active  vessels 
has  left  vacancies  elsewhere.  The  question  of  providing 
officers  for  these  vacancies  and  new  ships  to  be  commis¬ 
sioned  in  the  next  two  or  three  years  is  one  of  serious  con¬ 
cern. 


Edward  G.  Smith,  aged  twenty-five,  of  No.  652  North 
Jefferson  avenue,  Indianapolis,  decided  to  commit  suicide, 
but  quickly  changed  his  mind  after  he  had  tasted  a  small 
quantity  of  carbolic  acid.  The  customary  fateful  note,  in 
which  he  attributed  his  despondency  to  a  quarrel  with  his 
wife,  wras  found  in  his  pocket.  Smith  staged  his  attempt 
at  suicide  in  a  drug  store  at  Illinois  and  Washington 
streets.  After  the  clerk  had  sold  him  the  acid  he  turned 
around  and  held  the  upturned  bottle  to  his  lips.  A  mo¬ 
ment  later  he  gave  out  a  shriek,  threw  the  bottle  and  re¬ 
maining  bit  of  acid  at  the  clerk  and  then  fell  against  the 
counter.  An  ambulance  took  him  to  the  City  Hospital. 
Physicians  at  the  hospital  said  that  Smith’s  tongue  was 
slightly  burned,  but  that  he  had  not  swallowed  any  of  the 
acid. 


Until  the  other  day  a  horse  belonging  to  Elias  Chute,1 
eighty  years  old,  of  No.  2404  Faraon  street,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  had  not  been  Outside  of  a  little  barn  in  the  rear  of 
1626  Frederick  avenue  for  more  than  a  year.  Through 
most  of  one  winter,  spring,  summer,  fall  and  part  of  an^ 
other  winter  the  faithful  old  animal  had  stood  tied  in  his 
stall.  His  hoofs  had  grown  over  his  shoes  and  everything 
about  him  showed  that  lie  had  been  neglected  in  everything 
but  food  and  water.  Humane  Officer  W.  A.  Ziemendorff 
learned  of  the  case  and  when  he  "went  to  the  little  barn 
the  horse  got  his  first  breath  of  outdoor  air  in  more  thai> 
twelve  months.  Ziemendorff  had  the  animal’s  hoofs 
trimmed  and  exacted  a  promise  from  Chute  that  the  horse 
would  be  exercised  every  day  in  the  future.  Chute  said  he 
had  no  use  for  the  horse,  and,  not  wishing  to  sell,  had 
let  him  stand  in  the  barn. 


Major-General  George  W.  Goethals,-  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  will  soon  issue  a  statement  about  the  reopen¬ 
ing  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  light  draft  vessels.  The  state¬ 
ment  was  expected  before  General  Goethals  started  for 
Washington  on  January  27.  General  Goethals  said  that 
he  had  named  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jay  J.  Morrow;  W.  P. 
Comber,  head  of  the  dredging  operations  of  the  canal,  and 
Commander  Hutch  I.  Cone  as  a  board  to  study  conditions 
at  the  Gaillard  Cut,  where  the  canal  is  blocked.  He  will 
base  his  proposed  statement  on  this  board’s  report.  The 
canal  will  be  clear  at  this  point  for  light  draft  vessels  soon, 
engineers  say.  Fortifications  which  General  Goethals  will 
discuss  with  Congressional  committees  in  Washington  will 
probably  include  forts  on  the  Taboga  and  Atoke  islands 
and  also  at  Minefield  and  on  the  Pearl  Islands.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  a  modern  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chargres 
River  will  also  be  considered. 


The  chikadee  is  a  little  bird,  smaller  even  than  the  Eim- 
lish  sparrow,  but  a  small  boy  isn’t  in  it  with  him  when  it 
comes  to  a  big  dinner.  He  will  eat — so  the  bird  experts 
tell  us — two  or  three  hundred  eggs  of  the  aphis,  besides 
spiders  and  beetles  and  grubs,  within  an  hour.  The  aphis 
is  a  louse  that  sucks  the  plant  juices,  and  there  are  cater¬ 
pillars  that  eat  the  leaves  and  borers  that  live  under  the 
bark,  all  of  which  go  to  make  up  the  chickadee’s  bill  of 
fare.  When  the  trees  are  covered  with  sleet,  however,  the 
bird’s  larder  is  locked  up  and  then  he  must  forage  for  any 
berries  that  may  remain  on  the  shrubs.  That  is  the  time 
to  put  a  few  crumbs  or  a  handful  of  grain  at  the  back 
door  or  to  hang  a  bit  of  suet  on  a  tree.  When  the  chicka¬ 
dee  is  hungry  he  may  be  willing  to  eat  out  of  your  hand,  if 
you  have  made  him  familiar  with  your  surroundings  bv 
inviting  him  to  lunch.  The  next  time  you  go  to  the  woods 
look  for  the  chickadee.  He  will  be  creeping  around  on  a 
tree  trunk,  looking  for  insects,  head  downward  verv  likelv. 
and  perhaps  he  will  look  at  you  from  the  end  of  a  twig] 
with  head  down  again.  He  wears  a  black  cap  and  a  small 
black  throat  piece. 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 


A  panther  which  has  killed  hundreds  of  pigs  and  hogs 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Vasser  place,  twelve  miles  north  of 
Pine  Ridge,  Ark.,  was  killed  by  Ty  Nall,  a  farmer.  The 
animal,  a  male,  measured  nine  feet:  His  mate  escaped. 


i  bat  lie  Had  remained  more  Ilian  six  weeks  in  a  straw- 
i-dacK  without  anything  to  eat  was  the  story  told  by  Charles 
Kowbowski,  who  is  being  nursed  back  to  health  at  the 
Dt  Ita  (  ounty  almshouse,  Michigan.  Emaciated,  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  man,  Kowbowski  was  uncovered  by  men  who 
V'  i'c  working  on  a  farm  near  Cladstone.  Kowbowski,  who 
is  of  German-Polish  birth,  came  to  this  country  two  years 
ak°-  Ue  has  worked  in  various  cities  of  the  upper  penin¬ 
sula,  but  lie  could  not  find  steady  employment.  When 
lie  reached  Isabella  his  shoes  were  worn  out  and  his  feet  I 
were  sore.  He  was  also  weak  from  hunger  when  he  came 
upon  the  strawstack,  which  lie  decided  to  make  his  home. 
He  does  not  remember  all  the  details  of  his  long  stay  in 
the  stack.  He  says  he  remembered  going  out  three  times 
to  get  a  drink  of  water,  but  that  he  had  nothing  to  eat. 
He  lost  the  power  of  swallowing,  and  liquid  food  had  to  be 
given  to  him  by  artificial  means.  The  power  to  swallow  I 
has  now  returned,  and  with  it  strength  to  tell  of  his  suf¬ 


fering 


Cold  and  hungry,  Harvey  Seals,  who  escaped  from  the 
Christian  County  jail,  Ozark,  Mo.,  with  Frank  Ivosmato, 
returned  and  gave  himself  up  to  Sheriff  John  Turner. 
The  two  men  made  their  escape  during  the  absence  of 

n  l  •  rm  rt-.  ,  ,  .  .  . 

jrick  wall. 


GRINS  AND  CHUCKLES 


Sheriff  Turner  by  digging  a  hole  through  a 


With  mind  unbalanced  through  sickness,  Adams  Raise, 
40  years  old,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  slipped  from  home  early 
the  other  morning  partly  dressed  and  was  found  nearly 
frozen  at  Harry  Bausman’s  barn.  He  was  carried  into  the 
building,  and  in  the  .absence  of  the  men  who  placed  him 
there  he  wandered  into  a  mule’s  stall  and  was  kicked  to 
death. 


Henri  If  I  kissed  you,  would  you  give  it  awav  to  your 
father?  Marie — Of  course  not!  What  would  he  want 
with  your  kisses  ? 


T  am  doing  my  best  to  convince  George  that  I  am 
economical.”  '‘What  have  you  done?”  "I  have  worn  the 
same  dress  twice.” 


Ted — What  makes  you  think  old  Rocksey  doesn’t  intend 
to  let  you  marry  his  daughter?  Ned— The  tip  he  gave  me 
on  the  stock  market  was  a  loser. 


Ten  thousand  bushels  of  corn  was  the  yield  obtained  by 
Mrs.  W.  0.  Mullins,  of  Junction  City,  Kan.,  this  year  anil 
is  probably  the  largest  in  the  county.  This  yield  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  early  summer  floods  washed 
out  the  corn  planted  in  one  150-acre  field.  The  entire 
yield  has  been  cribbed. 


Stub!) — No,  I  can’t  get  along  with  my  wife.  Everything 
I  say  she  retorts :  “T  beg  to  differ  with  you  !”  Pen— You 
are  lucky,  old  man.  My  wife  just  differs  without  taking 
the  time  to  beg. 


Mildred — That  English  earl  your  sister  married  is  a  dear 
little  fellow,  isn’t  he?  Sadie— Dear?  I  should  say  so. 


Papa  paid  half  a  million  for  him. 


While  working  about  his  ranch  at  Rice  Hill,  Oregon, 
Isadore  Rice,  an  aged  resident  of  that  vicinity,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  an  infuriated  deer.  Mr.  Rice  was  knocked  to 
the  ground  and  only  escaped  when  the  animal  was  beaten 
into  submission  by  his  son.  A  few  days  previously  the 
deer  attacked  Mr.  Rice’s  daughter,  hut  she  escaped  without 
serious  injury.  Mr.  Rice  was  bruised. 


"Does  the  baby  talk  yet  ?”  asked  a  friend  of  the  family 
“No/’  replied  the  baby’s  disgusted  little  brother,  “the  baby 
doesn’t  have  to  talk.”  “Doesn’t  have  to  talk?”  “No  -  all 
the  baby  has  to  do  is  to  yell,  and  it  gets  anything  there  is 
in  the  house  that’s  worth  having.” 


The  Rev.  J.  Franklin  Shindel,  pastor  of  the  First  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  announced  recently  that  he 
was  organizing  a  baseball  team  among  the  young  men  of 
his  congregation  and  that  he  would  play  first  base  himself. 
While  a  pastor  of  Arlington,  N.  J.,  lie  played  ball.  He 
came  to  Bayonne  the  other  week  and  one  of  the  first  things 
lie  did  was  to  have  several  men  of  the  church  act  as  spot¬ 
ter-  to  greet  strangers  and  prevail  upon  them  to  become 
xegidar  attendants  at  the  church. 


Down  m  the  black  belt  Billy  Bunch,  a  white-headed  old 
darky,  nad  been  appointed  bailiff.  The  magistrate  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  administer  the  oath,  “Do  you  solemnly  swear  to 
support  the  constitution  of  the - ”  “HoP  on  boss  ”  in- 


tem.pirf  old  Billy.  “I  can’t  tek  dat  oaf,  ’cau’se  as’  hit’s' 
all  old  Billy  km  do  ter  s’port  Betsy  an’  the  chillun.” 


‘What’s  the  matter?”  asked  the  lawyer’s  friend.  “Been 
in  a  railway  accident?”  “No;  I  had  a  jury  case  the  other 
day,  and  in  arguing  it  I  bore  strongly  upon  the  theory 
fli.it  m\  client  was  a  fool  rather  than  a  criminal.”  “Yes?” 

“ f  ftid  it  so  weU  that  he  was  acquitted  and  met  me  on  th« 
outside.” 
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THE  NEWS.  IN  SHORT  ARTICLES 


IIOG  WITH  FIVE  FEET. 

Andy  Adams,  of  Stamford,  Ky.,  lias  a  funny  freak  of 
nature  in  the  way  of  a  five-footed  hog.  The  porker  weighs 
about  125  pounds  and  has  five  well-formed  and  developed 

feet. 


NEW  RUINS  DISCOVERED. 

Extensive  ruins  have  been  found  in  New  Mexico  by  Dr. 
J.  Walter  Fewkes  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who 
made  his  report  to  the  Interior  Department  recently.  rlhe 
mound,  the  largest  of  any  thus  far  located,  was  in  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park  and  apparently  was  built  for  religious 
rites  and  ceremonials.  It  has  been  named  Sun  Temple. 
There  are  twenty-five  rooms,  and  the  walls,  more  than 
1,000  feet  in  length,  average  4  feet  thick.  Cedar  and 
pinyon  trees  growing  above  the  mound  would  indicate  that 
it  had  been  built  about  1300  A.  D. 


SELLS  AN  EGG  FOR  $1,000. 

Thrifty  housewives  who  blame  their  grocers  for  demand¬ 
ing  60  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs  may*  congratulate  themselves 
that  they  are  not  compelled  to  make  their  purchases  from 
Mrs.  Robert  Gilfort,  of  Orange,  N.  J.  The  other  day  she 
disposed  of  her  egg  supply  at  the  very  satisfactory  rate  of 
$12,000  a  dozen. 

The  transaction  was  not  as  extensive  as  Mrs.  Gilfort 
may  have  desired,  however,  since  it  involved  but  one 
egg,  that  of  the  fabled  roc,  of  Arabian  Nights’  fame,  and 
the  purchaser  was  the  Denver  Museum.  Technically,  it  is 
the  egg  of  the  iEpyomis,  the  fossil  bird  of  Madagascar, 
but  three  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  country. 


BEAR  HUNT  IN  PARK. 

A  real  bear  hunt  in  Willowdale  Park,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  escape  of  a  two-year-old  bear  owned  by  Frank 
Brumbaugh.  The  animal  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Brum¬ 
baugh  when  a  cub  by  a  friend  in  northern  Michigan.  It 
recently  developed  a  bad  temper  and  the  owner  decided  to 
have  it  killed. 

Brumbaugh  and  his  brother  Charles  led  Babe,  as  the 
bear  was  known,  out  of  a  bam.  The  animal  broke  away 
and  resisted  capture  bo  strenuously  that  both  men  suffered 
tooth  and  claw  wounds  on  their  hands.  They  then  per¬ 
mitted  the  fugitive  to  trot  to  the  near-by  park. 

Frank  Little,  a  city  fireman,  who  is  known  as  a  good 
marksman,  was  summoned  with  his  rifle.  His  first  shot 
only  wounded  the  bear,  which  then  climbed  to  the  top  of 
a  high  oak,  roaring  defiance.  Little’s  second  shot  brought 
down  the  animal,  the  ball  piercing  its  brain.  The  bear 
was  one  of  the  attractions  in  the  city  park  zoo  during  the 
summer. 


BICYCLISTS’  UNION  TO  ISSUE  SANCTIONS. 
Professional  bicycle  riders  have  taken  another  and  strong 

gtep  to  wrest  power  from  the  National  Cycling  Associa¬ 


tion.  Following  their  decision  to  compete  in  the  Chicago 
six-day  race  despite  threats  of  suspension  by  the  N.  C.  A., 
the  riders  organized  the  American  Racing  Men’s  Union, 
and  will  seek  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

The  Riders’  Union  have  decided  to  vest  in  themselves 
the  right  to  grant  franchises.  Not  only  did  the  riders  de¬ 
cide  to  remove  the  treasure  room  from  the  National  Cy¬ 
cling  Association,  but  they  voted  to  cut  loose  from  the 
governing  body  entirely.  It  is  the  first  time  athletes  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  a  sport  have  attempted  to  control  the 
sport  themselves. 

The  action  was  taken  following  a  lengthv  address  to  the 
riders  assembled  at  Mackay’s  Hall  in  Newark  by  Alf 
Goullet.  The  Austrian  rider’s  address  fulfilled  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  Thomas  Convey  to  the  effect  that  the  plans 
Goullet  proposed  to  lay  before  the  riders  would  end  the 
squabble  between  the  Chicago  promoters  and  the  Cycle 
Racing  Association  in  reference  to  securing  a  sanction 
for  the  proposed  six-day  race  in  the  Windy  City. 

With  riders  assuming  control  of  the  sport,  the  Chicago 
promoters  can  now  secure  their  franchise  from  the  riders’ 
organization,  which  has  set  a  price  of  $50  a  franchise,  the 
amount  charged  by  the  National  Cycling  Association.  All 
funds  collected  by  the  union  will  be  used  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  organization. 

Goullet  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  union  was  for  the 
betterment  of  the  sport  in  general,  which  could  be  gotten 
only  by  the  co-operation  of  the  riders,  who  wished  in  turn 
to  work  in  harmony  with  the  promoters  for  the  good  of 
all  concerned. 

Alf  Grenda  was  present  at  the  meeting  and  became  a 
member  of  the  riders’  organization.  The  addition  of 
Grenda  to  the  forces  produced  considerable  jubilation. 
This  leaves  champion  Frank  Ivraemer  and  Cesar  Moretti 
of  Italv  the  only  prominent  riders  in  this  country  who  are 
not  in  the  union. 

Grenda  is  ready  to  sign  a  contract  to  ride  in  the  Chicago 
race,  so  he  stated  after  the  meeting. 

Chairman  R.  F.  Kelsey,  of  the  National  Cycling  Asso¬ 
ciation,  stated  that  the  action  of  the  professional  riders’ 
union  would  not  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  has  governed  cycling  for  the  past  seventeen 
years. 

“We  will  go  on  doing  business  just  the  same  as  before,” 
said  Kelsey.  “There  are  more  than  a  thousand  amateur 
members  of  the  N.  C.  A.  in  this  country,  in  addition  to 
fully  as  many  professionals  as  have  broken  away.  While 
the  riders  who  have  seceded  are  strong  in  caliber  as  well 
as  numerically,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  results  and 
believe  that  the  N.  C.  A.  will  win  in  the  end.” 

Frank  Million,  of  the  Cycle  Racing  Association,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  latest  developments  in  the  situation,  said  that 
there  would  be  no  action  taken  by  the  C.  R.  A.  until  the 
riders  had  competed  at  a  race  meet  which  was  not  officially 
sanctioned  by  the  National  Cycling  Association. 


TAKE  NOTICE! 

Itch  Powder,  Bombs  and  Cachoo 
cannot  be  sent  by  mail.  Only  orders 
for  these  goods  amounting  to  one  dol¬ 
lar  will  be  accepted,  as  delivery  will 
have  to  be  made  by  express. 


THE  PHANTOM  FINGER. 

As  these  fingers  are  cast  tn 
moulds  in  which  a  person’s  fin¬ 
gers  have  been  encased,  they  are 
a  lifelike  model  of  the  same.  The 
finger  can  be  made  to  pass 
through  a  person’s  hat  or  coat 
without  injury  to  the  hg.t  or  gar¬ 
ment.  It  appears  to  be  your  own 
finger.  A  perfect  illusion.  Price, 
15c.;  2  for  25c.,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


TRICK  COIN 
HOLDER.  —  The 

coin  holder  is  at¬ 
tached  to  a  ring 
made  so  as  to  fit 
anyone’s  finger. 
The  holder  clasps 
tightly  a  25c.  piece. 
When  the  ring  is 
placed  on  the  finger  with  the  coin  showing  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand  and  offered  in  change  it 
cannot  be  picked  up.  A  nice  way  to  tip  people. 

Price  By  mail,  postpaid,  10c.  each. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  V 

THE  FRIGHTFUL  RATTLESNAKE  \ 

To  all  appearance  it  Isa 
harmless  piece  of  coiled 
paper  with  a  mouth- 
I  ^2  piece  attachment,  but 
//  upon  placing  it  to  one's 
mouth,  and  blowing 
into  the  tube,  an  imita- 
tion  snake  over  two 
feet  in  length  springs  out  of  the  roll  like  a 
flash  of  lightning,  producing  a  whistling,  flut¬ 
tering  sound  that  would  frighten  a  wild  In¬ 
dian.  We  guarantee  our  rattlesnake  not  to 
bite,  but  would  not  advise  you  to  play  the 
Joke  on  timid  women  or  delicate  children. 
Each  snake  packed  in  a  box.  Price,  10c.;  3 
for  25c.,  mailed  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  20th  St.,  N.  Y 


c 


postpaid 


Ymi  Br,d  maintain  tbs  affection  of 

vM  Is  HwlI  another  f  Sond  tor  a  package  of  our  won¬ 
derful  Oriental  Powder  with  full  directions  for  use. 
Harmless,  hasting.  Guaranteed.  Price  10  CGHTSi 
£*£k,£?!L260’  Private  Tip.  free  with  each 

STAR  CO.,  29  Clinton  St..  CHICAGO. 

EOVc59?.t„a  bundle  of  STAGE 
,,77  T  ^GREENBACKS  and  have 
f,tbe  time  of  your  life.  Looks  like  the 
.real  stuff.  Flash  a  roll  on  your  friends 
and  be  popular.  Girls  will  bo  after  you 

HTAP  CfT  roi‘  ft,20  ,B1II|: 10c:  3  rolls  ho. 
STA1.  CO,  26  Clinton  St.  CHICAGO. 


KNITTER 

Every  boy  who  wants  a 
whip-lash,  pair  of  reins,  or 
any  other  knitted  article  of 
similar  kind  should  have  a 
Knitter.  Anybody  can  work 
it.  The  most  beautiful  de- 
.  ,  ,  signs  can  be  made  by  using 

colored  worsteds  with  this  handy  little  object. 
It  is  handsomely  lacquered,  strongly  made,  and 
the  wires  are  very  durable. 

~  „„„„  Price,  10c.  each,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 

WINDOW  SMASHERS. 

The  greatest  sensation,  Just 
from  Paris.  A  most  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  of  a  smashing, 
breaking,  falling  pane  or 
glass.  It  will  electrify  every- 
bedy.  When  you  come  home, 
slam  door  shut  and  at 

jia.0  .  ,,  „  tbe  same  time  throw  the 

house  ®  ♦°0r-  Every  Pan«  of  glass  in  the 

♦  even6  w-*n.  at  ?nce  seem  to  have  been  Shat- 

Ot  ,?i  clat’es.’  by  ”*“•  poSlpa">’  S5c  "  *  “• 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


Flash  our  "MUDonalre's  Bank 
AN  SLlrtlSLJl  cl  etui  a  ii  i  mb  i  Roll”  and  make  ’em  all  ‘‘rub- 
7 .  11,1 ■  ber."  These  goods  are  made  in 
^Washington  and  are  dandles.  Easy  money  handling  -  ^ 
athem^  Send  10  cents  quick  for  sample  “wad"  and  Big  Catalog 
^Addio,  Loot  BOX  100  a  Winona,  Minnesota 


w 


GREENBACKS 

Pack  Of  $1,009  Stage  Bills,  10c;  3  packs.  36o.  Send  for 
a  pack  and  show  the  boys  what  a  WAD  you  carry. 

C.  A.  NICHOLS,  JR.,  Bax  90,  Chill,  N.  Y. 

X  RAV  CURIO  IS  CTS 

NEW  SCIENTIFIC  With  this  lnstrnmont  you 

/ONCER  apparently  see  the  bones 

r.  -Jr~ -  in  your  hand,  lead  In  a  pen¬ 

cil,  see  thru  cloth  .wood  &c, 
m  Have  no  end  of  fun.  Get 
J  one  today.  Price  15c,  2  -  25o 
Address  STAR  CO.  Dept.  30.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CHAPLIN  DANCER  IOC 

Boys  and  girls  if  you  want  to  see  a  regular 
circus  get  this  funniest  of  fnnny  clown 
dancers.  Charlie  stands  15  Inches  high  and 
will  dance.  Jig,  roll  his  eyes,  throw  his  arm, 
end  cane  and  wiggle  his  funny  mustache  as 
natural  as  life.  You  all  know  Charlie.  He 
will  entertain  the  whole  family  for  weeks 
Price  10c.  STAR  CO.  Dept.  45,  CHICAGO’.. 


■TV" 


$36. 


THE  JOKER’S  CIGAR. 

The  biggest  sell  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  real  cigar  made  of 
tobacco,  but  secreted  In  the 
center  of  cigar  about  one-half 
inch  from  end  is  a  fountain 
fiPi&f&ir*  of  sparklets.  The  moment 
Y&Vli**  the  fire  reaches  this  fountain 
*•»”  *  hundreds  of  sparks  of  fire 
burst  forth  in  every  direction, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  smoker.  The  fire 
is  stage  fire,  and  will  not  burn  the  skin  or 
clothing.  After  the  fireworks  the  victim  can 
continue  smoking  the  cigar  to  the  end.  Price, 
10c.;  3  for  25c;  1  dozen,  90c.,  mailed,  post¬ 
paid. 

C.  IJEIIR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


n EX.  MONEY  5CC 

Genuine  Mexican  Currency  as  issued  by 
forces  of  General  Francisco  Villa.  These 
bills  make  fine  souvenirs  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution.  50c,  Si,  85,  S10  and  820  bills 
25  cents  each  or  all  5  for  50c.  Selling  fast. 
STAR  CO.  Dept.  M.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


400  ritAHlln  Funniest  Cards 
lUU  V-*  si  jp  1 I  "  out,  all  showing 
_  A  A  „  Charlie  Chaplin’s 
w  9  rO  §  I  O  Comic  Capers.  A 
regular  scream.  Pass  them  to  yonr  friends 
and  have  100  blglaughs.  We  send  100  Chap¬ 
lin  Cards  and  the  new  Chaplin  Clown  Joke 
Book  for  10  cents,  STAR  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Chas.  Chaplin  Outfit  lOc 

False  Mustache,  Im.Gold  Shell  Tooth,  Voice 
Thrower,  Sport  Ring,  Chaplin  Stick  Pin.  9 
Hot  Air  Cards,  Joke  Book.  Trick  Book,  Roll 
Stage  Money  and  Catalog  of  1000  Trie  ks. 
louzzles  etc.  THIS  ENTIRE  OUTFIT  sent 
’postpaid for  TEN  CENTS.  Fun  fora  year. 
Star  Coi9  clinton  Chicago 


YOU 
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civitiff  Picture  Stories 


99 


*  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  Photoolays  and  Players  Absolutely  the  finest  little  publication  on  the  newt-stands 

PRICE  5  CENTS  A  COPY 

ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY 
BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS 


THIRTY-TWO  PAGES 
FINE  HALF-TONE  FRONTISPIECES 

New  portraits  of  actors  and  actresses  every  week  -  Gets  copy  of  this  weakly  magazine  and  sea  what  It  Is 

EVERY  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

Six  Gripping  Stories,  based  on  the  latest  and  best  films,  each  profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tones  of  scenes  In  the 
plays. 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  film  business. 

News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplays 
Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  ail  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write. 

Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  interest  both  young  and  old 

GET  A  COPY  NOW  from  your  newsdealer,  or  send  us  5  cents  In  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  w«  ill  11 
you  the  latest  number  issued.  mail 


“MOVING  PICTURE  STORIES,”  Inc. 


168  West  23d  Street 


New  York 
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No.  897. NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  II,  1916.  Price  5  Cents. 


An  Interesting  Weekly  forYoung  America. 


FRANK  TOUSEY.  PUBLISHER.  168  WEST  23D  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


L3  Frozen  In  ;  or,  An  American  Boy’s  Lack.  By  Hoi 
14  His  First  Drink;  or,  Wrecked  by  Wine.  By  Jno| 


- LATEST  ISSUES - 

880  Larry  I^ee,  the  Young  Light  house  Keeper.  By  Capt.  Thomas  H. 

Wilson. 

887  The  Magic  Mountain,  a  Story  of  Exciting  Adventure  By  Howard 

Austin. 

888  The  Lost  Treasure  Ship  ;  or,  In  Search  of  a  Million  In  Gold.  By 

Capt.  Thomas  II.  Wilson. 

889  On  Board  the  School  ship  St.  Mary's;  or.  The  I’lucky  Fight  of  a 

Boy  Orphan.  By  James  C.  Merritt. 

890  Dashing  Dick,  the  Young  Cadet;  or.  Four  Years  at  West  Point. 

By  (Fen.  James  A.  Gordon. 

891  Stanley’s  Boy  Magician  ;  or.  Lost  In  Africa  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

892  Roddy  the  Call  Boy  ;  or,  Born  to  Be  An  Actor.  By  Gus  Williams. 

893  Lost  at  the  South  Pole :  or.  The  Kingdom  of  Ice.  By  Capt. 

Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

894  Robinson  Crusoe.  Jr.  By  James  C.  Merritt. 

895  Eighteen  Diamond  Eyes:  or.  The  Nine-Headed  Idol  of  Ceylon. 

By  Berton  Bertrew.  , 

896  Frank  Fair  In  Congress:  or.  A  Boy  Among  Our  Lawmakers. 

By  Hal  Standlsh.  . 

897  The  Rocket:  or.  Adventures  In  the  Air  By  Allyn  Draper. 

898  The  First  Glass:  or.  The  Woes  of  Wine.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

899  Will,  the  Whaler.  Rv  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

900  The  Demon  of  the  Desert.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

901  Captain  Lucifer  :  or.  The  Secret  of  the  Slave  £hip.  By  Howard 

Austin.  „  _  _ 

902  The  Search  for  the  Sunken  Ship.  Bv  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

903  Dick  Duncan;  or,  The  Blight  of  the  Bowl.  A  Temperance  Story 

By  John  B.  Dowd. 

904  Daring  Dan.  The  Pride  of  the  Pedee.  By  Gen’l  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

905  Five  Years  In  the  Grassy  Sea.  By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

906  The  Mvsterious  Cave.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

907  The  Golden  Idol.  By  Howard  Austin.  ,,  ,  „ 

908  The  Red  House ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Dead  Man  s  Bluff.  Ry 

Jas  C.  Merritt. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  poetag 


909  On  a  Floating  Wrack;  or.  Drifting  Aronnd  th 

Capt.  Thos.  II.  Wilson. 

910  The  French  Wolves.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

911  A  Desperate  Game;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Dion  Tra] 

Howard  Austin. 

912  The  Young  King  ;  or,  Dick  Dunn  In  Search  of  Fill 
Jas  C  Merritt 

913 

914  His  First  Drink,;  or,  Wrecked  by  Wine.  By 

915  The  Little  Captain;  or.  The  Island  of  Gold.  By 

H.  Wilson. 

916  The  Merman  of  Klllamey  ;  or,  The  Outlaw  of  the  ij 

Draper. 

917  In  the  Ice.  A  Story  of  the  Arctic  Regions.  By  He 

918  The  Broken  Pledge:  or.  Downward  Step  by  Stej 

Dowd. 

919  The  naunted  Mansion.  A  Tale  of  Mystery.  By 

920  No.  6  ;  or,  The  Young  Firemen  of  Carboadale.  Bj 

Warden. 

921  Deserted  ;  or,  Thrilling  Adventures  In  the  Froze 

Howard  Austin. 

922  A  Glass  of  Wine ;  or.  Ruined  bv  a  Social  Club.  Byl 

923  The  Three  Doors  ;  or.  Half  a  Million  In  Gold.  By 

924  The  Deep  Sea  Treasure ;  or.  Adventures  Afloat  ar 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

925  The  Wild  Bull  of  Kerry  ;  or.  A  Battle  for  Life.  By, 

926  The  Scarlet  Shroud :  or.  The  Fate  of  the  Five.] 

Austin. 


FRANK  T0TJSEY,  Publisher, 


168  West  23d  St., 


IF  YOU  WAfiF  yINY  "BytCK  NUMBERS 


of  our  weeklies  and  e»»m®t  procure  then  frowi  aowsdealara,  they  earn  he  ebtsfeusd  Iren  thle  edtoe  direct  Wi 
fill  im  year  Order  a*d  *e*d  It  te  us  with  the  price  ef  the  weeklies  yea  wamt  amd  we  will  sead  then  te  yeu  hy 
POSTTAttE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONET. 


FRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher, 


168  West  23d  St, 


No.  1. 


NAPOLEON'S  OBACBDBli  AX* 

DRRAJf  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oraclo 
of  hiaan  destiny;  aloo  the  true  moaning  of 
almost  any  klad  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TBICKS.- — The  great 
book  ef  magic  and  sard  trieks,  sositalalag  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  trieks  of 
the  day.  also  the  most  popular  nsaglsal  Illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  loading  magicians; 
every  hoy  should  obtain  a  ion  of  this  hook. 

No.  S.  Hew  TO  njBtT.  TVe  arts  aad 
wiles  ef  flirtation  are  futty  explained  hy  this 
little  hook.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  whsdow  and 
hat  flirtation,  It  eeatalns  a  full  Hot  of  the 
language  and  seutlnaeat  of  dowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  Te  BANCB  Is  the  title  of 
this  little  hook.  It  contains  full  Instructions 
In  the  art  of  dsmclng,  etiquette  In  the  hall- 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  In  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  IieW  TO  MAKE  LdVE.-A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 
giving  sensible  advise,  rules  aad  etiquette  to 
be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  Interest¬ 
ing  things  act  generally  kiewn. 

No.  «.  K®W  TO  BBC9ME  AN  ATHLBTE. 
— Giving  full  Instruction  for  the  use  of  duaab- 
bells,  Indian  chibs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
a  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
illustrations. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIBBS.— Hand¬ 
somely  Illustrated  and  containing  ftdl  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  truk^ng  of  tko 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paro- 
oquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VBNTBJLO- 
®l'  I  ST. — By  Harry  Kennedy.  Every  Intelli¬ 
gent  hoy  reading  this  hook  of  instructions  cam 
master  the  art,  aad  create  any  amount  of  fuu 
for  hhsjoelf  aad  friends.  It  Is  the  greatest 
book  over  published. 

No.  1*.  HOW  TO  B®X.— The  art  of  self- 
dofeaso  made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Hlustmtleme  of  guards,  blows,  and  tho  differ¬ 
ent  peettlens  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  Instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  It  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
wltheat  an  Instructor. 

No.  11.  H# W  TO  W  HITE  LOVE-LETTEKS 
— A  moot  complots  llttls  book,  centaimlng  full 
dlrectloas  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for 
young  and  old. 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  T® 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects,  also 
lottom  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  BOOK  OF 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 

FRANK  T0TJSEY,  Publisher, 


ETI%U  BTTE. — It  is  a  groat  IBs  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  doolros  to  know  all 
about  There's  bqprlnisu  In  It. 

No.  14.  B®W  TO  HAKE  CANBY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hood-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 

canAy,  lee-creum.  syrups,  samnees,  ets.,  stc. 

No.  1*.  WBW  TB  BBCOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  tho  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  sver  glvsn  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful,  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  Is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  2*.  HOW  TO  ENTWRTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  FARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  reeita- 
tiems.  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawlng- 
rooou  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for 
the  moaoy  than  any  book  published. 

No  21.  BOW  T#  BUNT  AIT*  FTOH. — Tho 
moot  complete  hunting  and  Ashing  guide  over 
published.  It  coataJssa  full  iuetruetlems  about 
guns,  hunting  dents,  traps,  trapping  and  flsh- 
9»lf.  together  with  description  of  game  and 
•oh. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  BO  SECOND  SIGHT.— 
Hedler’s  second  right  explained  by  his  former 
amdmaat,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  bow  the 
■•orot  dialogues  wore  carried  on  botwoen  the 
magician  nad  the  hoy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  tho  ondon  nad  efennls. 

No.  IS.  BOW  re  BXFLAIN  BREAMS.— 
This  little  bowk  gtvoo  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  dors. 

„  No-  24.  BOW  TO  WRITE  LKTTBU  T« 
6BXTIAMIK. — Ccnbatmtag  fall  directions  for 

JrdTTJfc&JTWW-T.- 

Containing  full  fuctraetieaa  for  nil  khoZa  of 

gymnastic  sports  aad  atblntle  exercises.  Em- 
t^ty-Are  frustrations.  By  Professor 

W.  Macdonald. 

*  T.ft  KCYV'  SAIL  ANA*  BUILD 

A  BOAT.  Fully  Illustrated.  Full  Instructions 
are  given  H  this  little  book,  together  with  In¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion 
■ports  to  homing. 

TO  Recite  and  book  of 

RECITATIONS. — Containing  the  most  pepnla 
selections  in  use.  comprising  Outch  dialect 
French  dialect,  Tankee  and  Irish  dfcUect 
pieces,  ‘orothor  with  many  standard  readings. 

N».  2*.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— 
Everyone  Is  desirous  of  knowing  what  bis 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happinos! 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  toll 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book.  Buy  one  aad 
be  convinced. 

No.  W.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR 

.  F;v'ry  "h**1*  know  how  Inventions  orig¬ 
inated.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving 
examples  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnet¬ 
ism.  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 

any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  19  cts.  per  copy, 


No.  M.  BOW  TO  COOK. - 

l**truetiT©  ce#ki»r 

It  ooutadns  roclpos  for  cooki 
game,  aad  oysters;  also  pies, 
and  nil  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a 
tlon  of  reedaoa. 

No.  31.  BOW  TO  BECOME 
— Containing  fourteen  tllustratle.. 
dldforont  positions  requisite  to  hi 
■poakor,  render  and  elecutlenda{ 
t aiming  gens  from  all  the  pepul 
prose  and  peqgry. 

No.  St.  BOW  TO  RBI  Aj 
Ceutaialng  instructions  for  begl 
of  a  maehlne,  bints  on  training,! 
plots  book.  Full  of  practical  Ilf 
No.  Sd.  HOW  TO  FLAY  «/ 
piste  aad  moo/ul  little  book,  e| 
rules  aad  regulations  of  bUllar 
backgammon  croquet,  domtsi 
No.  M.  BOW  TO  SOLVE 
— Containing  all  tho  loading  ei 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curiouf 
witty  sayings. 

No.  3S.  HOW  TO  BECOME  L 
DOCTOB. — A  wonderful  book,  ei 
ful  aad  pr nation!  information  In 

of  ordlaapy  diseases  and  ailmoc 

every  fnmlly.  Abounding  In  ui 
tlvo  recipes  for  jmneral  cemple 
No.  39.  BOW  TO  RAISE  BO! 
PIGBON*  AH*  BAlBSm.— A  . 
struetlve  book.  Handoomioly  1] 
No.  d*.  BOW  TO  MAtt  A1T| 
— Including  hbti  on  how  to 
weasels,  otter,  rots,  squirrels 
bow  to  euro  skins.  Cepiev 
No.  4J.  THE  HOTS  OF 

MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK.— Con _ 

riety  ef  tko  latest  jokes  use 
fameus  end  men.  No  annate 
complete  without  this  wonder 
No.  42.  TgnC  BOY*  OF 
STUMP  IPIdn*. — Containing 
sortment  of  Stamp  speeches.  Nel 
Irish.  Also  end  men's  Jokes.  I 
for  home  amassment  and  am) 
No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME 
— Containing  tho  grandest  asooi 
leal  Illusions  ever  placed  bof« 
Aloo  trieks  with  cards.  Incant 
No.  44.  HOW  TO  WltIT_ 
B*M.— A  grand  collection  of 
■nltablo  for  any  time  and  see 
lag  Linos  ef  Love,  Affect  ion, 
mor,  Respect,  and  Condolon< 

•ml table  for  Valentines  and  ~ 
Hg  U.  THE  BOYS  OF  NL 
STBiB,  OIK  AND  JOKE 
thing  new  and  very  lnstructlx 
should  obtain  this  book,  ns  R 
Instructions  for  organizing  an 
strel  troupe. 

or  3  for  25  cts..  In  money  or  postj 

168  West  23d  StJ 


